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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BY REV. W. 8. M°KENZIE. 


To those who plead for missions among the perishing millions in distant heathen 
lands it is often replied, “But we have so much to do at home.’? Where is this 
“home’’ ? What is the number of souls in this “home” ? What is the extent of relig- 
ious privileges already provided, and constantly being increased, for those in whose be- 
half a priority of claim is tacitly urged in the reply above cited ? 

A few days since a young, earnest, and successful pastor came before the Executive 
Committee of the American Baptist Missionary Union, to be examined as a candidate for 
missionary service in the foreign field. A friend of the candidate asked him why he, who 
was so happily settled in a field giving every promise of a harvest, should think of sever- 
ing pleasant pastoral relations and of becoming a foreign missionary. The answer was 
in substance as follows, and that answer is worthy of all consideration : — 

“ This,’ said our young brother, ‘‘is the way I have been looking at my position and 
labors ever since my settlement, and I can no longer endure the convictions forced upon 
me as I ponder the facts that keep rising before my mind. In the community where I 
am doing the work of a pastor there are about three thousand souls. Those who will 
avail themselves of the privileges of a Christian sanctuary would form one good congrega- 
tion, to whom one minister could preach the gospel. I could myself, aided by my own 
church, do all the work that needs to be done for the salvation of every soul in that com- 
munity. There are four meeting-houses and four evangelical ministers, besides numerous 
other religious agencies, constantly employed in that one place. Now I am distressed 
when I reflect that there are hundreds of millions of my fellow-beings yet utterly destitute 
of the gospel, dying in their ignorance and guilt, to perish forever, while I, holding, as I 
humbly believe, a commission from Christ to preach the gospel, am one of four ministers 
living and laboring together in one small community of two or three thousand souls in 
this Christianized country. Here am I simply helping three other ministers to do a 
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work that can, and ought to be done by either one of us, while hundreds of millions, much 
more in need of the gospel than those to whom we are preaching, are entirely without a 
gospel ministry. I have been thinking that Christ, who said, Preach the gospel to every 
creature in all the world, must be displeased with such an unequal and unjust distribu- 
tion of preachers and preaching. It cannot be right and pleasing to Him who gave that 
commission, ‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,’ to have 
the cities and towns and villages of this Christian country crowded to repletion with the 
institutions and privileges of the gospel, while the vast countries and masses of the heathen 
nations are so scantily supplied, and to a large extent left utterly destitute. Be that as 
it may, my duty seems plain and urgent, which is, to preach the glad tidings where they 
are more needed, and where only a few are preaching them.” 

Has that young pastor, and now a missionary elect, gone astray in his reflections and 
conclusions? Nay, verily! Is it not true of nearly every community in this Christian 
land, and to nearly the sane extent as in the village from which that young pastor is 
about turning his steps to go into ‘‘ the regions beyond,” that the provisions of the gospel, 
in various forms, are in excess of the real demand? The question may seem extrava- 
gant, and may create some surprise. But we believe it will stand the test of the sharpest 
scrutiny, and the soundest judgment. The Lord Jesus Christ has not given the cities, 
and towns, and villages of this, or of any other land, a monopoly of his gospel. And yet 
it would seem, from the way in which the Christian church is proceeding in providing for 
its home field, to the neglect of the foreign, that such a monopoly is granted. 

We must not give the impression that we mean to depreciate the home wants, the 
home obligations, the home work, and the home achievements. God bless yet more abun- 
dantly every home work and worker! But let us remember how the commission reads: 
“ Go ye into all the world” — not stay in North America; that is but a small portion of 
the world — “and preach the gospel to every creature ”— not stop and settle down, and 
preach, and preach, and keep on preaching to the few millions in North America until 
they are surfeited with the gospel, while the hundreds of millions in vaster countries are 
starving to death. ‘* Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature ” 
—not provide meeting-houses, colleges, and theological schools for all the inhabitants of 
some one country, but “ preach the gospel to every creature.’’ Let us remember that the 
“field” which Christ claims for Himself, the field which He has marked out for his 
gospel, his conquests, and his inheritance, is the world. 


Then shall we, dare we, restrict the commission? Shall we, dare we, go on concen- 


trating such an enormous amount of our Christian sympathies, forces, and toils upon our 
home field, through years and centuries, doling out meanwhile the merest pittance of 
pecuniary and spiritual possessions for conveying the gospel to the vast countries thronged 
with benighted pagans ? « 


Shall the Lord’s ungathered, harvest 
Wither ’neath a scorching sun ? 
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Shall his scattered, toil-worn reapers 
Find their night ere day is done ? 
Shall earth’s darkened sons and daughters 
Sink beneath their weight of woe, 
While we chant in gorgeous temples 
Our Te Deums as they go? 


In this “ home ” where it is said we have so much to do —said, that is, when an appeal 
is made for foreign missions — how much is being done, and by what an immense number 
of agents and agencies! In this “home ”— our country, let us call it, for we will give 
the largest meaning to that word ‘‘ home’’—in this “ home’’ are thousands of earnest 
able, and faithful ministers of the gospel. There are millions of active, intelligent, 
wealthy, benevolent, praying Christians scattered through the land, found in every com- 
munity, and enough to preach the gospel in one year to every soul in that community, 
There are multitudinous and mammoth enterprises of Christian beneficence, codperating 
with a vast number of Christian churches, and reaching forth a helping hand to all classes 
of the degraded and destitute. There are numerous and various denominational and un- 
denominational societies, besides the many private enterprises, for publishing and diffus- 
ing a Christian literature. Religious books and periodicals, thick as autumnal leaves, are 
day and night flying through all the country, visiting every nook and corner of the land. 
The most obscure cabin in distant forest has its supply of religious reading. Institutions 
of learning almost innumerable, and of every grade, are throwing open their portals, in- 
viting the sons and daughters of the poorest to come in, and to accept, in fullest measure 
and almost gratuitously, the gifts of knowlege and culture. What denominational enter- 


prises and general benevolence fail to provide, a free and generous government will fur- 


nish, so that not one, of any nationality, in this whole land need remain in ignorance. 

But it is not easy to enumerate even the forces and facilities in the field, and ceaselessly 
at work, and at work with might and main, for the enlightenment, elevation, and salva- 
tion of the population of our country — our “home.” 

And for how many is all this being done? For how many is this immense outlay of 
money, zeal, energy and effort being made? For forty millions. When was it granted 
to these forty millions to have such an amount of expenditure and effort in their behalf? 
Are their interests for time and eternity more precious than the interests of the nations 
that sit in the deep darkness of heathen night ? Are there not other countries and other 
nations given to Christ in the covenant of Redemption? Are the elect all in this our 
favored land? Shall the ten hundred millions of Africa, India, Burmah, China, and 
Japan be left to perish, while we continue to multiply and support, on a still grander scale 
of enterprise and expenditure, the institutions of the gospel for the forty millions of the 
United States? That, it would seem, is the demand of those who attempt to silence the 
appeal for foreign missions with the reply, ‘‘ But we have so much to do at home.” 

“At home” forty millions are living amid the noonday splendor of gospel light. 
Abroad ten hundred millions grope in the deep darkness of heathen midnight.. ‘At 
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home” not a city or town, or village, or family is, or need be, without the gospel, 
preached or printed. Abroad thousands of cities, and hundreds of millions of people, have 
not heard, will not, and cannot hear, of the name of Jesus. 

How much more must we do “ at home,” before the wail of the perishing in pagan lands 
is to be allowed to excite our sympathy ? How much more dare we do “at home”’ be- 
fore we fly to the rescue of those to whom the Lord Jesus Christ has commanded us to 
go with his gospel? 

With amazement and grief the question is sometimes asked, Why is it, that with such 
immense resources of spiritual power as may be found in the numerous evangelical 
churches of this country, with such universal, constant, and gigantic efforts as are put 
forth by such a vast host of able Christian ministers and active church-members, with 
such an amount of preaching, and so many religious meetings, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, with so much private and personal labor for the conversion of souls, and for the 
prevalence of a pure Christian sentiment, so little return for such an outlay is secured ? 
May it not be that Christ is not pleased with this hoarded force, with these home-re- 
stricted efforts? May it not be that He is waiting to have the vast pent-up power of his 
people, and the mighty toil spent by them on the home field, sent abroad, where the 
power and the toil are ordered by his commission, and where they are more needed ? 
Would He not signally and gladly show his ability and his willingness to save if his 
people would come upon the field whither He has commanded them, and where He is 
waiting for them? 

It is a significant fact, that the results of expenditure and work in the foreign field are 
comparatively far greater than those of expenditure and work in the home field. Let any 


one make the comparison and he cannot but be impressed with the fact, that in the for- 
eign field God has bestowed his most abundant blessing. 


Thus, it would seem, while so many are attempting to excuse and justify their neglect 
of foreign missions with the plea that “there isso much to do at home,’’ God is plainly 


and forcibly rebuking that neglect by conferring his richest blessings upon the work and 
the workers abroad. 


THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 


BY REY. J. CHAPLIN, D. D. 


Mr. Mort, late minister from Japan to the 
United States, in his recent work, “ Education 
in Japan,” says of his country: “ Religion and 
language are two subjects in which our people 
are generally interested. The religious senti- 
ment of our people, since the introduction of 
the Buddhist doctrine, has been thoroughly un- 
der its influence, while our social statics have 
been the precepts of the Confucian School. 


There is still another religious influence which 
guides a small portion of our community — the 
Sintoo faith. The different central dogmas of 
the three creeds are as follows : — 

“ The Buddhist believes in a future life, de- 
pendent upon the principle of cause and effect. 

“The Confucian, in a present life, guided by 
the reason of humanity. 

“The Sintoos, in a past life, and they live in 
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fear or reverence of the memories of the 
dead.’’ 


SINTOOISM. 


The most ancient religion of Japan is the 
Sintoo, a word derived from Sin (Shin), which 
signifies the primitive deities (Kami) of Japan, 
and to, word or doctrine. The Japanese regard 
themselves as a sacred race, descended from 
the Kami, or gods, and destined at death to 
take their place among them. Their land is 
a real Shin Koku, or Kami no Kooni, the land 
of spiritual beings, or kingdom of spirits. The 
Mikado, till lately the spiritual emperor, in 
distinction from the Tycoon, or military and 
actual sovereign, is looked up to as a direct 
descendant from Amateras, or, as expressed in 
Chinese, Ten-sho-dai-zin, the sun-goddess, or 
the sun personified as a female — an exalted 
Kami, held in peculiar veneration. A large 
share of the Sintoo worship is given to ances- 
tral demigods, the deified spirits of famous 
kings and heroes. The whole company of 
Kami, from the spirits of persons recently de- 
parted, up to the gods highest in rank and 
power, are regarded as ancestors of the Japa- 
nese people. 

The Japanese language has no word to des- 
ignate the one eternal God, and the term Kami 
is adopted by the missionaries for that purpose, 
accompanied by the necessary explanation. 

The Sintoo religion has little to say about a 
future life, beyond the doctrine of Kami. Its 
worship is simple, consisting chiefly of offerings 
and prayers. It is free from idolatry. In its 
temples are mirrors and pieces of white paper 
to represent the pure spirits of the Kami. The 
priests have no peculiar dress or diet. As they 
believe that even proximity to a dead body 
causes defilement, they leave funeral services 
to the Buddhist priests. 

Besides the common, public worship of the 
Kami, a Sintooist has sometimes a small pri- 
vate temple dedicated specially to his immedi- 
ate ancestors. 

This building, detached from the dwelling- 
house, is approached through a gate, called the 
“gate of God.” On a plate upon a table, are 
deposited various offerings to the ancestors of 
the family, consisting of rice, flowers, ete. 
When the family have a feast, a portion of 
every kind of food prepared for the guests is 
carried into the temple. Every day the con- 
tents of the plate are changed. This plate 
must be clean, that is, of pure white porcelain, 
without paint or figures, which would defile it. 
A mirror within the chapel represents the spir- 
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its of the departed ancestors, or Kamis. When’ 
mourning for deceased friends, the Sintooists 
do not visit the temples, being reckoned un- 
clean. Ifa parent dies, the family are unclean 
for fifty days; if a brother or sister, for thirty 
days. For seven days after the birth of a 
child, the family are considered clean, because 
for that period the child is looked upon as pure 
and innocent. If it survive that period, the 
family are unclean for two or three days, and 
cannot go to the temples. 

There is a sort of festival connected with 
the Sintoo religion, in which, once a year, per- 
sons called Dikagura (large music of God), 
wearing masks like a lion’s head, go about the 
streets, dancing and exhibiting great joy. It 
is said that once upon a time the son of the 
Sun showed a very bad temper towards his 
mother, and that she, in grief at his miscon- 
duct, hid herself in a mountain cave, in the 
middle of Japan, called Togakise (hiding-door). 
The old Kamis appeared at the door to com- 
fort her, and to beg her to come back to her 
place, as the world was enveloped in darkness 
during her absence. She yielded to their im- 
portunity, and the earth was once more illumi- 
nated. Her reappearance was celebrated 
among the gods with music and dancing, as it 
has been ever since by their descendants, the 
people of Japan. 


SUN WORSHIP. 


The worship of the sun is not enjoined by 
the Sintoo religion, yet there are members of 
this sect who do practice it. Every morning, 
going out of their houses, they look toward the 
east, watching for the sun, and at his (or, as 
the Japanese would say, her) appearance, they 
bow the head, clasp the hands, and, spitting 
three times upon the ground, offer a prayer to 
Amateras for her blessing. Amateras Omi- 
Kami signifies “the great shining spirit in the 
heavens,” or the sun. Whether there is any 
connection between this practice and the Zo- 
roastrian adoration of the sun, we cannot say, 
but the resemblance between Amateras and Mi- 
thras, the Persian god of day, is certainly sug- 
gestive. 


FOX WORSHIP. 


Tn Japan the fox is regarded, among the lower 
classes, as a sacred, or rather a supernatural an- 
imal, having great influence over the affairs of 
men; and the Japanese literature abounds in 
marvelous stories of his cunning and miracu- 
lous power. To accomplish his ends, which are 
sometimes very mischievous, he can assume at 
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pleasure the form of a man, a woman, a priest, 
etc. Hence it is considered very important to 
gain his good-will; and in different parts of 
' the country there are temples in which special 
offerings are made to him. Inari, the tutelar 
deity of the rice-fields, is supposed to hold a 
peculiar relation to foxes. Near the beginning 
of the year, multitudes of the ignorant class of 
people frequent a Sintoo temple, near Yedo, sa- 
cred to this divinity, to whom they make offer- 
ings, and presents of money, in order to insure 
favorable crops. But the foxes must also be 
propitiated ; they being understood to have 
held a conference in the neighborhood, the pre- 
vious night, the proceedings of which, as grave 
or gay, are believed to affect the harvests and 
the affairs of families. The offerings were, 
therefore, in part, to secure their friendship. 
Near Miako there is a much larger temple of 
like character, attached to which, in the adjoin- 
ing grounds, is a small temple or chapel where 
resides the spirit of a fox, who is regarded 
with peculiar awe, and who, or the more cun- 
ning priests through him, receives valuable 
propitiatory gifts. 

Until recently the priests of a large Sintoo 
temple in the province of Ise had the making 
of almanacs for Japan,— a profitable business. 
The government now attends to the on, 
which has been conformed to our own. 

The Sintoo religion has been and still is in 
special favor at the imperial court. It teaches 
that the Tenso, or emperor, rules not only 
over the people, but over the spirits of the 
country —himself an incarnation of deity. 
The Tycoons, whose rule commenced 681 
years ago, as a usurpation, naturally encour- 
aged the idea of the Mikado’s too great sacred. 
ness to be seen by common mortals, or to en- 
gage in the practical business of government. 
Since the late civil war, which abolished the 
Tycoonate, and, of course, the dual government, 
the Mikado has resumed his former authority, 
and taken upon himself the task of administra- 
tion, like a merely human monarch. This 
change gives a silent but telling blow to Sintoo- 
ism. 

BUDDHISM. 

Buddhism was introduced into Japan from 
Corea and China, in the sixth century, and suc- 
ceeded ere long in quite superseding the primi- 
tive Sintoo faith. In its doctrine of a future 
life of rewards and punishments, it supplied one 
great defect of Sintooism, but it brought in a 
new set of gods, and with it idolatry. It how- 
ever inculcated several important virtues, as 
benevolence, self denial, etc. 
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It is difficult, at present, to ascertain how 
far the Buddhism of India and Burmah has 
been modified in Japan. It early formed a 
union with Sintooism, and has been affected by 
national characteristics. The Japanese are 
not, like the people of India, inclined to meta- 
physical speculations. The Japanese mind is 
somewhat of the English cast, more given to 
what is practical than to what is theoretical or 
transcendental. Humbert says that Buddhism 
is “a flexible, conciliating, insinuating faith, 
accommodating itself to the genius and the 
usages of the most diverse races.” On enter- 
ing Japan, it succeeded in gaining possession 
of many Sintoo temples, by “ adding to its own 
ceremonies symbols borrowed from the national 
worship.” 


SECTS. 


There exist in Japan what profess to be the 
pure Sintoo and the pure Buddhist religions, 
but the prevailing system is a mixture of the 
two, Buddhism, however, having absorbed, 
rather than blended with, or displaced, Sintoo- 
ism. Shingon (true speech) is the name given 
to that class of Buddhists who unite the prim- 
itive and the imported religions. Its members 
worship both the Kami, or Sintvo gods, and the 
Hotake, or Buddhist divinities. 

According to the Shingon sect, all the gods, 
Kami and Hotake, are supposed to go, every 
year, in the month of November, to a place 
called Oyashro (large temple), returning to 
their several abodes at the end of the month, 
which is hence named Kammadyhi, or No- 
gods-month. 

This sect has a superstition about evil spirits. 
These are believed to come from the north- 
east, sign of the Tiger, and therefore no house 
is built facing in that direction, neither do peo- 
ple sleep with their heads pointing that way. 
On a certain day in the year, the people un- 
dertake to drive away the evil spirits who may 
be prowling about on mischief. To do this 
cannon are sometimes fired in the direction of 
their head-quarters, the northeast. Another 
method is as follows. Some person, having 
put a roasted peach into a small box, which is 
a sign of good luck, comes into a room where 
the family are seated, waving the box to and 
fro towards the different members, and then 
back towards the door. The spirits are thus 
expelled from the house. Sometimes plants 
with sharp-pointed leaves are fastened to the 
outside of the house, near a door; it being sup- 
posed that the spirits in seeking to get in 
would run their eyes against the sharp points, 
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and be compelled to retreat. 
classes of course smile at all this. 

The union of the two religions, Sintooism 
and Buddhism, has made almost universal the 
worship of two Kamis, known as the God of 
Fortune and the God of Happiness, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mori, “the idols representing these 
are still to be found in every Japanese house. 
hold. These two spirits were distinguished by 
the difficult and benevolent work of establish- 
ing peace throughout the land.” 

Since the civil war, in the years 1868 and 
1869, the new government of the Mikado has 
endeavored to break up the Shingon sect, dis- 
solving the connection between Sintooism and 
Buddhism. In doing this, it has suppressed 
many Buddhist temples, or else removed the 
idols and dismissed the priests, putting in their 
place the priests of the primitive faith, in the 
vain hope, as it would seem, of restoring the 
ancient national religion. Sintooism, as a dis- 
tinct system, long ago ceased to be the popular 
faith of Japan, and cannot now recover its 
lost position. Indeed, according to a late re- 
port, it has been disestablished. The antipa- 
thy of the imperial court to Buddhism can only 
serve to open the way for Christianity. One 
curious instance of this newly developed patri- 
otic feeling in opposition to Buddhism, viewed 
as a foreign religion, is the not uncommon prac- 
tice, introduced since the war, of erasing from 
tombstones the new or sacred names which the 
Buddhist priests were accustomed to give to 
the departed at the burial service, and of re- 
storing the names which they bore during their 
life-time. The spirit-names were quite fanciful, 
such as “ Heart of the Moon,” ete. Buddhism 
attained its height in the sixteenth century; 
since which it has been gradually declining, 
having degenerated, to a great extent, in our 
day, into a vulgar superstition, depending 
largely upon charms and shows and enter- 
tainments for whatever hold it has upon the 
ignorant. Mr. Seward, speaking of a large 
temple which he visited at Osakasa, says: 
“Its highly ornamented grounds are rented 
for tea-houses, theatrical exhibitions, jugglers’ 
entertainments, and other popular amuse- 
ments.” 

Sinshu (New Religion), a kind of Reformed 
Buddhism, introduced about the seventeenth 
century, has extensively prevailed. Its priests 
marry, eat meat, etc. It is divided into two 
sects, the Eastern and Western, according to 
the parts of the country in which they are re- 
spectively the most numerous. Lach is repre- 
sented in Miako, the late capital, by a large 
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temple, which is the “head-centre” for all 
others of the same faith. 

To one of these temples the people come 
once a year from all parts of the country, 
bringing presents of money and other precious 
things to the gods and the priests. The head 
priest shows himself with great ceremony as a 
sort of god to the pilgrims, each of whom is 
expected to pay half a dollar for the wonder- 
ful sight. This priest is rich and powerful, 
selected from a family of high rank, and, till 
recently, he had under him many thousands of 
Samurai, or military retainers. Many temples 
in Japan are under the direction of this one. 
Those who profess this form of Buddhism have 
a small quantity of hair shaved from the head, 
as a sign of discipleship; for which priestly 
manipulation a fee of twenty-five cents is ex- 
acted. 

Hokke is the name of a powerful Buddhist 
sect of the stricter sort. Its priests shave the 
head, and do not marry. 

Zenshu is a sect which practices zazen, or 
religious meditation. Its priests shave the 
head, abstain from meat, practice celibacy, 
and wear a simple dress. It was founded by 
Daruma, a native of China, who went to India 
to study the deeper mysteries of Buddhism. 
It seems to bear a closer resemblance to the 
original Buddhism of India, than does any other 
of the many Buddhist sects of Japan. Its prac- 
tice suggests the doctrine of Nirvana, which 
has been defined as annihilation, but which that 
word hardly represents. Mr. Alger, in “ The 
Genius of Solitude,” calls it an “infinite en- 
trancement.” The word Nirvana seems to ex- 
press a state of utter indifference to everything, 
an absence of all thought and all desire, a per- 
fection attainable by a self-denying life and 
protracted meditation. Its devotees sit for 
hours absorbed in thought, or un-thought, hop- 
ing to attain the ultimate blessedness of Nir- 
vana. 

There exists also a low Shingon sect, called 
Yamabushi (lying in the mountains, from yama, 
mountain, and bushi, to lie), an offshoot of 
Buddhism, which practices divination and for- 
tune-telling. It has no temples, and its priests, 
who are not numerous, wander about the coun- 
try, not unlike gypsies. At particular times 
they go to the mountains, where they stay 
awhile to increase their sacred power by cer- 
tain rites. They are sometimes called moun- 
tain priests. 

In many of its forms and ceremonies, Buddh- 
ism continually reminds us of Romanism, as 
in its monastic orders, the dress, tonsure, 
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and celibacy of the priests, and in the prayers, 
incense, images, sprinkling with holy water, 
and frequent ringing of small bells, in the tem- 
ples. Buddhism and Romanism both have 
their mendicant priests; Buddhism has also its 
mendicant nuns, 


CONFUCIANISM. 


The teachings of Confucius, the great Chi- 
nese sage, were introduced into Japan in the 
third century of the Christian era. They form 
an important part of the instruction in every 
school, and are held in high estimation by the 
educated classes. Although, as a mere sys- 
tem of morality, and not of religion, Confucian- 
ism may consist with the profession of Sintooism 
or Buddhism, yet in many cases conformity to 
these religions is merely external; and it has 
doubtless had a powerful influence in produc- 
ing that indifference to religion, amounting 
often to skepticism, which is said to be char- 
acteristic of the educated people of Japan. 

Sintooism and Buddhism as religions are rad- 
ically defective, and cannot stand against an 
enlightened civilization, while Confucianism, as 
being un-religious, if not anti-religious, leaving 
God quite out of account, fails to meet the 
deepest wants of man. All these must there- 
fore give place to a better system. “ All these 
doctrines,” says Mr. Mori, “ are now suffering a 
decline, and are ebbing away before the new 
lights of science and art, which are being in- 
troduced from Europe and America.” This is 
the testimony of a highly intelligent Japanese. 

In one vital respect all these systems of re- 
ligion and ethics have signally failed — their 
influence on woman. While her condition in 
Japan is far superior to that under which she 
groans in India and some other heathen lands, 
yet it is far below that elevated and influential 
position which God designed for her. “The 
porch of a temple in the interior,” says Mr. 
Seward, “has this inscription; ‘Neither 
horses, cattle, nor women, admitted here.’ ” 
He further states, that “women are forbidden 
in Japanese society,” and that “the most un- 
propitious feature of Japanese society is the 
grossness of the popular sense in regard to 
women. . ... This debasement of women has 
tainted and corrupted the whole state.” Surely 
it is time that the pure religion of Christ should 
give to woman, and to society at large, in 
Japan, the benefit of its heavenly doctrines. 


ROMANISM. 


Christianity in the form of Romanism has 
tried its hand in that country, but signally 
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failed. Introduced by Portuguese Jesuits in 
the sixteenth century, Romanism made half a 
million of converts, such as they were, and 
seemed destined to secure for itself a position 
of permanent influence. But the greed, the 
arrogance, and other vices of the Portuguese 
traders, and especially the quarrels and _politi- 
cal intrigues of the Jesuit and Dominican ec- 
clesiastics, together with their “ avarice, sensu- 
ality, and pride,” at length roused the 
suspicions and hatred of the government, and 
led to a bloody persecution in the seventeenth 
century, which wellnigh exterminated popery 
from Japan. Since then, for about two hun- 
dred years, and until a very recent period, that 
ancient kingdom has been effectually closed, 
not only against Christians, but against all 
foreigners, with a slight exception in favor of 
the Dutch. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY. 


The treaty effected by Commodore Perry, in 
1854, between Japan and the United States, 
permitting, though with extreme reluctance, 
American ships to enter the harbors of Simoda 
and Hakodadi, first interrupted this exclusive 
policy, and has gradually led to the opening of 
the “Sunrise” kingdom to the rest of the 
world. Following that treaty, and largely the 
result of the violent agitation which ensued, 
the feudal systemof Japan was overthrown, the 
Tycoon, or military sovereign, was forced to re- 
sign, and the Mikado, or spiritual emperor, be- 
came sole head of the government. The policy 
of the new régime has been constantly grow- 
ing more and more liberal and enlightened, 
and more in a line with the Western civiliza- 
tion. The suddenness and thoroughness of 
this revolution, without a parallel in the history 
of the world, appears the more remarkable, 
when we consider the intense hostility to for- 
eigners, and especially to Christians, which, 
for two hundred years, pervaded all classes, 
and which continued in full force for several 
years after the conclusion of the Perry treaty ; 
an act then only submitted to from necessity 
or fear, and which aroused against the parties 
who felt themselves forced to consent to the 
measure, an almost universal storm of indigna- 
tion, resulting in the abolition of the Tycoon- 
ate. 

More than two centuries ago a decree was 
proclaimed against Christianity: “So long as 


the sun shall warm the earth, let no Chris- 


tian be so bold as to come to Japan; and let 
all know that the king of Spain himself, or the 
Christians’ God, or the great God of all, if he 
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violate this command, shall pay for it with his 
head.” Boards called Christang hatte kaki, 
bearing a prohibition of the Christian religion, 
were put up in every large temple. At a 
much later period, every Japanese official who 
transacted business with the Dutch factory on 
the small island of Desima, was forced, two or 
three times a year, under a solemn oath, to re- 
nounce and hate the Christian religion, and to 
trample on the cross. Some American sailors, 
who were shipwrecked on the Japanese coast 
in the year 1847, and who were held as prison- 
ers for seventeen months, were ordered, under 
the penalty of death, to trample on the crucifix, 
which they were told was “the devil” of 
Japan. In 1861, Rev. Mr. Williams wrote 
from Japan, “ Each individual is compelled to 
sign a paper, once a year, declaring that he or 
she is not a Christian, and also specifying the 
sect of Buddhists to which he belongs.” Upon 
the flag under which Japanese troops fired 
upon foreign ships off the coast of the province 
of Nagato, in the year 1863, was inscribed, 
“Down with the devil Christians!” For the 
greater part of this hostility the Jesuits are 
chiefly responsible. 


THE NEW ERA. 


Behold what a change a day has wrought ! 
God has touched the hearts of the people of 
Japan, and the bitter prejudices and hatreds 
of centuries are giving place to a brotherly in- 
tercourse with Christian nations, and to an in- 
tense admiration of the Christian civilization. 
Troops of the finest young men of Japan (who 
would be an honor to any country), inspired 
with a noble desire to introduce the Western 
arts and institutions into their own land, have 
come to our shores, to study our language, lit- 
erature, and science. <A few of them have be- 
come Christians, and others are reading the 
Holy Scriptures and visiting our churches. 
The educated classes of Japan, represented by 
these interesting strangers, have little faith in 
their national religions, while the lower classes, 
though strict devotees, seem to be such mainly 
from habit. General education, which the gov- 
ernment has entered upon with an intelligent 
earnestness, will go far to dispel the’prevailing 
superstition. The greatest religious peril of 
Japan will doubtless come from a spirit of in- 
difference to all religion, or from rationalism. 
Mr. Seward, in his “Travels around the 
World,” says, “The religious age in Japan 
is passed. Confucian philosophy has under- 
mined all mythological creeds, and left the 
Japanese a nation of doubters.” But he adds, 
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“Tt may be expected that under this toleration 
the Christian faith will now, for the first time, 
come into public consideration in Japan in the 
way it ought to come, that is to say, in connec- 
tion with the science, literature, and art, and 
the political, moral, and social institutions of 
the Western nations.” It is much, too, that 
the Japanese have learned to no longer con- 
found Christianity with Romanism. They 
have discovered something of the true char- 
acter and spirit of our holy religion, and their 
leading men have come to believe that it lies 
at the basis of our civilization. It is, indeed, 
not unlikely that when its spiritual nature and 
its radical and revolutionary tendencies are 
better understood, there may spring up, in 
consequence, a measure of opposition which 
does not now appear. But the whole move- 
ment is in the hands of God, who has most 
manifestly opened to his church in this inter- 
esting country, with a population variously 
estimated at from thirty-five to fifty millions, 
a wide and effectual door. It is for us to 
enter, and possess the land for Christ, te whom 
it has been promised. 

The January number of the MAGAZINE (page 
16), quoting from the Mail, an English paper 
published at Yokohama, mentions as “the 
great objection urged against the toleration of 
the Christian religion in this country ” [Japan], 
“the antagonism of two cardinal doctrines, re- 
spectively Christian and Japanese ;” namely, 
that of “the incarnation of the deity in the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth,” and “ that of the 
divine origin and authority of the Mikado.” 
But even in the short space of a few months 
that main objection has lost its force. The 
Mikado has come out from his sacred seclusion, 
and cast away the divine reverence which for 
ages had hedged about the descendant of 
the goddess of the Sun. He adopts the Euro- 
pean dress and manner of living, mingles freely 
and familiarly with the people, and forbids 
them any longer to prostrate themselves before 
him as he passes in the street. He confesses 
himself to be a man, and no longer an incarna- 
tion of deity. Jesus of Nazareth has in him 
no longer a rival for the adoration of the peo- 
ple. And to crown this self-abdication of di- 
vine majesty, he proclaims universal religious 
toleration. So rapidly are changes going on 
in the political, social, and religious condition 
of Japan, that we can scarcely keep pace with 
them, A foreign resident of Fukuwi says in 
a recent letter, “ Our city and people are chang- 
ing so rapidly in dress, manners, and, I believe, in 
feelings and opinions, that a former inhabitant 
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would hardly know the place.” Now then is 
the golden opportunity for the church of Christ. 
Our brethren of the Reformed, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Episcopal, the Methodist, and the 
German Reformed churches, as well as our 
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sisters of the Women’s Union Mission, have 
already entered this field, or are preparing to 
do so. We have made a beginning. The God 
of missions graciously help us to do our whole 
duty ! 


In 1843, Mr. Bronson started an orphan 
institution at Nowgong. At first it promised 
to be a true nursery for the church. Certainly 
children brought under the eye and almost 
into the family of the missionary, with caste 
already broken, its wall separating them 
from heathenism instead of from Christianity, 
could be “ educated into Christian character,” 
if anybody could. But the test of years proved 
that the separation often made temptation more 
dangerous when it came; that to find honora- 
ble employment for the orphans as they grew 
up was not easy; that with small-pox, fever, 
cholera, impatience, indolence, and total de- 
pravity among the pupils, the care of the in- 
stitution demanded the whole time of one 
missionary, and often there was but one at 
Nowgong. The heathen, instead of being im- 
pressed by such an example of Christian be- 
nevolence, said, “ You will break our caste, 
unfit us to enter any one’s house, and then 
cast us off to starve;” a false charge, but not 
without effect. Then funds failed, and in 1856 
the orphan institution was given up. Two 
years later but five Christians could be found 
in Nowgong. 

True, some promising ones had moved away, 
and some had gone, happy and_ thankful, 
from the asylum, to a home in heaven; but 
promising ones do not always perform when 
scattered, one in a place, among heathen neigh- 
borhoods. It could not then be known that 
from the dispersed orphans “more Christian 
helpers would be raised up than from any 
other one instrumentality,” and the dead do 
not increase the annual tables of statistics, to 
some eyes the ultimate object of all missions. 

So the orphan institution at Nowgong was 
counted a failure. 

In 1844 Mr. Barker moved to Gowahati. 
Years passed by; conversions were few; mis- 
sionaries died or left, disabled; dishonesty, 
intemperance, opium-eating, and other vices 
among the professed converts, and the cer- 
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tainty that at least half of the few inquirers 
came from no good motives, disheartened the 
always overworked laborers. They made 
earnest, tearful appeals, but the chief ground 
of these appeals was the amount of seed 
already sown there, the mass of unmove. hea- 
thenism around, and the graves of missionaries. 
In fact, for years, the mission sustained to 
the Baptist denomination the relation of an 
unnecessary cat in a tender-hearted family, 
tolerated because nobody has the heart to kill 
it. In 1859 there was left there only a pas- 
torless and almost invisible church, with no 
missionary within a hundred miles. 

So Gowahati was counted a failure. 

In 1856 Mr. Bion, an English Baptist mis- 
sionary in Dacca, made a tour to Assam, touched 
at Gowalpara, preached, scattered tracts and 
books, and returned, reporting “a wide door 
open for effort.” Nobody entered at the door; 
the tracts and books, so far as heard from, 
were torn in pieces, swept into the mud, or 
sold to others for a pice or two each. 

Mr. Bion’s Assam trip was a failure. 

Among the mountains of Assam, for centu- 
ries past, have lived, fought, and died, the Garos, 
a race more savage and bloodthirsty, and far 
more truthful and honest, than any of the 
tribes around. They were no cowards — their 
frequent raids upon the Bengalis at the foot 
of their hills proved that. Indeed a Ben- 
gali skull was considered a necessary part 
of the furniture of a stylish Garo. Not many 
other things were necessary. A strip of cloth, 
with the addition of a dozen heavy ear-rings 
for the ladies, served for dress. For food they 
liked meat and ardent spirits. At great en- 


tertainments these, too, must be served in a 
fresh human skull. On such occasions a puppy 
is coaxed to eat all the rice it will, and then 
thrown alive into the fire and roasted, making 
a most recherché dish, not at all more disgust- 
ing to us, than our habit of drinking milk is 
to them. 
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They have little in common with civilized 
races, except perhaps slavery, cotton planting, 
and woman’s rights; for among the Garos a 
man can divorce his wife only by giving up 
to her his children and all his property, but 
a woman can divorce her husband at any time. 
In agriculture they are in advance of most 
mountain tribes. 

They have no temples nor images, but wor- 
ship by sacrificing white cocks, liquor, rice, 
and flowers, to the spirits of the hills, 

Such were the Garos in 1782 when Mr. 
Elliot was sent to “inquire into the disturb- 
ances” among them, and such essentially were 
they in 1860, when they made their last great 
raid upon their Bengali neighbors. Except 
in gathering tribute or inflicting chastisement 
for raids, the British government had done 
nothing for its Garo subjects. 

Judging it by the same test we apply to 
missions, the change wrought for the better, 
the British conquest of the Garo hills was a 
failure. 

In 1849 Mr. Stoddard baptized Kandura, 
a boy of twelve years, from the orphan insti- 
tution {at Nowgong, then under his charge. 
The missionaries had already learned that 
giving the names of Judson, Boardman, and 
Carey to their orphans was much easier than 
imparting characters to correspond. Perhaps 
it was on that account that to young Kandura 
was given the surname “Smith,” which it 
might reasonably be hoped he would succeed 
in living up to. He proved to be a good 
scholar and business man, and in time was 
appointed to an office under government, 
with a salary of forty rupees per month, at 
Gowahati. 

“ Gowahati must have a pastor,” he said, 
and he spared neither pains nor money to 
obtain one, but all his efforts failed. 

Already he had charge of all the business 
affairs of the church. At last he resigned his 
office under government, and with a salary of 
fifteen rupees per month took the pastorate of 
the Gowahati church. 

“Can you hold on till some one arrives ? ” 
asked Mr. Bronson. 

“My wish is to hold on till death,’ was the 
answer, 

When Mr. Bion visited Gowalpara there 
were at the government school there ten Ga- 
ros. Some of them had learned to read Ben- 
gali. One of them, Omed, bought for “a pice 
or two,” one of the tracts Mr. Bion had dis- 
tributed, and the Psalms of David. After 
awhile Omed enlisted as a sepoy, and was 
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placed on guard before one of the mission 
bungalows that had been rented to a British 
officer. In cleaning the house some leaves of 
tracts were swept out. One of them, “ Error 
Refuted,” he picked up and read. The con- 
viction seized him that this was truth. He 
went to the native Christians for more books. 
His comrades became alarmed. 

“ Omed,” they said, “what is this you are 
doing? Are you going to become a Kistan ?” 
(A word of cutting contempt.) 

Still he persevered. He gave his books and 
tracts to two others, Ramke and Rangku, and 
they too were awakened. Finally he and 
Ramke were both baptized by Mr. Bronson, 
into the church at Gowahati. 

“Is there no missionary for my people ?” 
was Omed’s first question; but there was 
none. 

“Tf there was a missionary here, or at Gow- 
alpara,” they said, “we would strike our 
names from the list of sepoys, and go teach 
our people, but we have no one to teach us, 
and we are too ignorant now to go forth. We 
often get worldly and wicked during the week ; 
but when we come on the Sabbath and hear 
brother Kandura explain the Bible, our hearts 
get happy and fixed.” 

Both of them had good government situa- 
tions, but at last, after remaining a year or 
more under Kandura’s instruction, they re- 
signed and went out as missionaries. 

“T am sorry Omed wishes to leave the 
regiment,” wrote his colonel, “as he is a very 
steady, well-conducted sepoy, quite an exam- 
ple to many in the regiment.” 

In 1866 the third Garo, Rangku, was bap- 
tized. At the same time there came, from 
eight Garos awakened by the preaching of 
Omed and Rankgu, an appeal for help. Suc- 
cess awakened bitterest opposition. Thinking 
the tigers of the jungle safer neighbors than 
the human tigers of the hills, Omed removed 
to the valley, built there a grass hut, and 
lived there alone with his brave wife, for a 
year, preaching to the Garos that passed on 
their way to market, and making visits to his 
old neighbors of the hills. Other families 
joined him. Finally a village was built there, 
Rajamala, a city of refuge for persecuted 
Christians. As no missionary had visited 
them, of course none were baptized. — 

In 1867 Mr. Bronson paid them a visit. At 
Damra, Ramke had a school and public wor- 
ship. Till a late hour they talked, and sang 
Christian hymns, and then all together knelt 
in prayer. 
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At Omed’s village a crowd waited to re- 
ceive them. The village was clean, its forty 
houses new and orderly, and the largest and 
best was the place of worship built wholly by 
the worshippers. Mr. Bronson carried with 
him a tent, but never pitched it, for a clean 
house was at once assigned him. He went to 
the chapel. It was crowded with eager lis- 
teners. He spoke in Assamese and the as- 
sistants interpreted. They listened with in- 
tensest interest, but it was plain that Omed 
had already made the story of the cross famil- 
iar. 

At last Mr. Bronson asked, “ How many of 
you love this Saviour, and, abandoning all 
heathen practices, worship Him alone ? ” 

Twenty-six arose. 

He charged them to examine their motives, 
and reminded them that their decision meant 
ridicule, reproach, opposition, perhaps death. 

“ Yes,” was the answer; “we have thought 
it allover. We expect opposition. We have 
decided.” 

The three native assistants —Rangku was 
one of them — now testified to their changed 
conduct, and especially their abandonment of 
all heathen rites, and intoxicating drinks. 
The last had cost some of them a severe 
struggle. 


All were accepted for baptism after careful 
examination. 

“TI am Christ's disciple,” said a mountain 
Garo, one of the first to leave off opposition 
and join Omed, and his right-hand man ever 
since, “but I cannot walk. How can I be 
baptized ?” 

For three months he had been disabled by 
a diseased foot. 

“He can be brought to me in the water,” 
said Mr. Bronson, seeing his eagerness. 
gga told this, his delight was plainly vis- 
ible. 

“My heart burns with desire to tell my 
people on the mountains this religion,” he 
said. “Only let my foot get well, and I shall 
go.” 

The next Sunday they were baptized, and 
the same evening organized into a church. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Bronson, “whom of 
the three assistants will you choose as your 
pastor, to baptize, bury your dead, and per- 
form your marriages ?” 

Unanimously they chose Omed, and then, 
and there Mr. Bronson ordained him, charging 
him to “range the hills, preach, baptize, do 


the work of a Christian pastor, and be faithful 
unto death.” 
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On Thursday, as he was leaving for Damra; 
Omed told him that ten others wished bap- 
tism. One of them was weeping. 

“ You know that when my life was threat- 
ened for cutting bamboos on the mountain 
where the heathen sacrifice, and I had to flee 
to save it, I did not turn back,” he said to the 
native assistants. 

The church was called together, and the ten 
were received, Omed and Mr. Bronson baptiz- 
ing alternately. 

Early in 1867, Kandura welcomed Mr. 
Stoddard and Mr. Comfort to Gowahati. Mr. 
Stoddard had been absent ten years. He 
went at once to the Garos, making Gowalpara 
his head-quarters. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal kindly 
informed him that he was going to the most 
desperate and incorrigible tribe in all the 
British dominions. 

When Mr. Stoddard arrived, it was too 
early to go among the hills, but his people 
came to him. So very soon he had the privi- 
lege of attending a Garo prayer-meeting. 

“O God,” prayed an old, blind, lame man, 
“just like a decayed, rotten thing, so am I 
before Thee. Save, Lord, or I perish.” 

“ Brothers,” says a young Christian, “ pray 
for my parents. It is not two weeks since 
they decided to be Christ’s disciples. I am 
very glad. How they opposed me a few weeks 
ago! Now the whole village is angry with 
them and threaten to stone them from the 
place if they do not go back to devil worship.” 

Chejing then prays. ‘“ Pity me, O Lord. 
If you don’t save, no one can. I have one leg 
in hell now.” He is not a Christian, but 
wishes to be. 

Another speaks, in Garo. He has been a 
bitter opposer, and this is his first confession ; 
“T have stopped my fight, and all the devil 
worship with it. I will now serve and obey 
Christ.” 

Before Mr. Stoddard can strike a_ tune, 
Rudram is on his feet. “I have not been bap- 
tized, bvt I love Christ. I am a Christian at 
all hazards. My parents are among tigers, 
because they have recently professed Christ.” 

And the best of it is that the missionaries 
know all this is sincere, for the word, even of 
heathen Garos, can be trusted. 

On his first tour, as with Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Bronson entered Omed’s village, he found 
young and old, male and female, drawn up as 
if in military array, to receive them. 

“This is the Lord’s army,” said Mr. Ward. 
Omed repeated the words. 
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“Yes, we are the Lord’s sepoys,” came the 
response from all along the line. 

Mr. Ward preached in Assamese, Omed and 
Ramke interpreting by turns. Once, as a line 
of thought was touched on which he felt deeply, 
Omed, forgetting the missionary and every- 
thing else but the matter in hand, spoke on 
rapidly and with intense earnestness for half an 
hour. Mr. Ward looked at his brother mis- 
sionary and smiled, quite willing to sit down. 
It was clear from the absorbed attention of all, 
that Omed was striking the right spot. 

There was no consciousness of official dig- 
nity about Omed. He was a gentle, sedate 
man of thirty-five, heartily loved and revered 
by his people. 

Mr. Stoddard’s journal for the next year, 
during which he became acquainted with his 
field, is the record of a succession of “ joyful 
surprises.” The steadfastness of the disciples 
under trial, their missionary zeal, the frank- 
ness of the inquirers, the springing up of new 
interests, were a perpetual delight to him. 

But even he could not feel the peculiar joy 
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that filled Kandura’s heart as, a little later, 
with Mr. Comfort, he travelled and preached 
through this region. 

After shaking hands with about one hun- 
dred and fifty Christians, he turned to Omed 
and Ramke, and said, “ Brothers, where am 
I? Whom do I see and hear around me? 
When you two called on me at Gowahati, 
only a few years since, to inquire about this 
Christian religion, did I believe to live to see 
so great a fire of truth kindled in this dark 
land? No, never, But it is of God. On, 
my brothers, with the torch of truth, and you 
shall see all Garo land ere long in a blaze.” 

By the close of 1870 there were two hun- 
dred and thirteen baptized believers among 
the Garos, organized into five churches. 
Since then Mr. and Mrs. Keith have joined 
the mission, and large numbers have been 
baptized; all of whom would probably have 
been wild savages, but for the orphan asylum 
at Nowgong, and the unsuccessful tour of 
Mr. Bion, and the resolution of Kandura to 
“ hold on till death,” at Gowahati. 
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WueEn God is about to introduce a new 
epoch in his kingdom, He brings to pass won- 
derful coincidences between his natural and 
his moral preparations. And especially He 
intensifies expectation and desire among his 
people. Each new era in the history of re- 
demption must be born of spiritual throes and 
travail in the church. Every epoch in the 
progress of Christ’s kingdom must be ushered 
in with enthusiasms begotten of the divine 
enthusiasm. There are many indications that 
the one thing needful to the speedy evangeliza- 
tion of the world is the consent of God’s people, 
their sympathy and codperation in missionary 
enterprise. 

Have you ever analyzed the interest which 
hangs about the picture of old Simeon in the 
temple, with the infant Jesus in his arms? Is 
it merely the charm of gray hairs? Is it the 
beauty of infancy brought into harmonizing 
contrast with the beauty of old age? Is it 
some sacred atmosphere of devotion hovering 
about the old man’s presence in the temple ? 
Something more is needed to explain the sub- 
tle attraction of that scene. Those gray hairs 


are the emblem of long waiting. That mellow 
old age tells how longing has ripened until the 
matured fruit of expectation drops from its 
stem, in the words, “ Now lettest Thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.” Simeon is to-us so 
sublime and picturesque because he is the 
type of God’s spiritual preparations for the 
coming of Christ, and like a statue full of al- 
legoric meaning, ke tells us how the old 
world’s longing terminates in the glory of the 
new world’s blessing. 

There were wonderful natural preparations 
at the same time. The military, organizing, 
governmental civilization of the Romans, the 
philosophical and esthetic civilization of the 
Greeks, the religious, monotheistic civilization 
of the Hebrews, all matured at the same time, 
and all gathered in their results about old 
Simeon in the temple. The manger was pre- 
pared to cradle the infant Jesus only when the 
world was ready to cradle its Redeemer. But 
the spiritual preparations interest us most 
deeply. The motherly, saintly spirit of Mary 
was prepared to receive the Messiah, that the 
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incarnate God might find a home on the bosom 
of humanity. The climax of God’s greatest 
work was not reached until, responsive to his 
movings, human hearts were yearning to re- 
ceive the Redeemer, and human energies were 
ready to be impressed into codperating service ; 
and when Christ’s work in the flesh was done, 
it would have dropped powerless, unless the 
hearts of men had treasured it, and the 
tongues of men proclaimed it, and the spirits 
of men promoted it in prayers and toils and 
martyrdoms. 

And now if we survey the present situation 
in the world’s affairs, we cannot fail to see re- 
markable external preparations for a new 
epoch in Christ’s kingdom. It has become 
commonplace to speak of the amazing changes 
wrought by discovery and invention. At the 
beginning of the century the names railroad, 
steamboat, and telegraph were hardly known 
except to dreamers and enthusiasts. To-day 
every river is ploughed by the steamer and 
every ocean parted into lines of foam. Every 
valley echoes the scream of the locomo- 
tive. That ambitious revolutionist crosses the 
mightiest rivers as if on wings, and bores 
through mountains of solid rock, or scales their 
shaggy sides. The telegraph pries into every 
nook of the world, and makes the waves of 
every ocean vocal with whisperings as marvel- 
ous as the inaudible music of the spheres. We 
have not gone far enough in the company of 
these amazing forces to know what stupendous 
transformations they are destined to effect. 
The Nation speaks of the locomotive as 
“the most powerful centralizing force which 
civilization has yet produced,’ and as “des- 
tined to effect industrial, social, and, above all, 
political changes of the most startling deserip- 
tion.” 

Heathen nations, too, are feeling these new 
agencies. China is already threaded with 
lines of telegraph, and the Celestials are con- 
sidering whether their conservative ears can 
bear the shriek of the locomotive. India is 
crossed by iron bands from side to side, and 
from end to end. What devout mind can doubt 
the religious significance of these changes ? 
The hidden forces of nature are becoming 
God’s voice in the wilderness, forerunnners 
proclaiming that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. When Japan asks us for a new relig- 
ion, it is as the Magi inquiring for the new- 
born king; and when in our streets we meet 
the dusky sons of the East, it is as when the 
Roman and the Greek, just before Christ’s 
day, met the Jew in the courts of the temple. 
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But let us trace a few coincidences in the 
signs of the times. In 1793, William Carey, 
the pioneer missionary, landed in India. Two 
years afterward Cavallo suggested the idea of 
the modern telegraph signal, and five years 
afterward Don Francisco Salva, of Madrid, 
constructed a telegraph. twenty-six miles in 
length. In 1805, Henry Martyn landed in 
Persia and began his translation of the Bible, 
Two years later, Robert Fulton propelled his 
first steamboat from New York to Albany. 
In 1813 Adoniram Judson landed in Burmah, 
borne thither by an extraordinary providence. 
One year afterward, George Stephenson set 
in motion the first successful locomotive of 
modern times. In 1818, Judson welcomed his 
first convert from heathenism. One year 
later, for the first time a vessel crossed the 
Atlantic, propelled by steam. Observe that 
missions have not followed in the wake of in- 
ventions and natural improvements. They 
have preceded. There is not in this a rela- 
tion of cause and effect, but of coincidence, 
providentially prepared by the Ruler of all 
things. 

If we go below the surface of appearances, 
we shall find changes too vast for the compre- 
hension of any finite mind. The movements 
of scientific investigation, the upheaval in re- 
ligious thinking, the shaking of all old founda- 
tions, are profoundly significant. The stupen- 
dous transformations which are taking place 
at the present time can find no brain or pen 
capable of analyzing and recording them for 
a century to come. 

So far as human perception can judge, 
God’s circle of preparations is nearly com- 
plete. But the ehurch’s prayers and sympa- 
thies and energies must codperate. The 
grace of God may solicit, may plead by moral 
persuasions, may call attention to the fields 
white for the harvest, but He will not violate 
the laws of our nature or transgress the limits 
of our personality. We must, uncompelled, 
give to God the only thing which we have to 
give, the free-will offering of our active con- 
sent and sympathy. 

The same coincidence appears in the Refor- 
mation. We may thoughtlessly limit our won- 
der to the extraordinary external preparations 
for that revolution ; the fall of Constantinople, 
scattering her wealth of learning and piety over 
Europe; the growing corruption of the Church 
of Rome, hastening a reaction ; the invention of 
gunpowder, working a magical change among 
the nations ; the preparation of the printing press 
to scatter the leaves of the tree of life; the 
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opening of the Western world to be the refuge 
and home of the principles of the Reformation. 

But if we stop here, we shall have surveyed 
but the surface of God's wonderful prepara- 
tions. The moral awakening of many souls to 
a fervent desire for a purer church, a simpler 
Christianity, and a direct refreshing from the 
Scriptural fountains of truth, is far more in- 
teresting to the thoughtful than the external 
events which cradle the new-born life. Luther’s 
struggles of soul in his cell at Erfurt, his por- 
ings over that chained Bible, and the transi- 
tion of his mind from midnight to midday, as 
he repeats the words, “ The just shall live by 
faith,” and still repeats, till his spirit echoes 
them, and the echoes roll forth in prayer and 
roll forth in waves of moral power over Ger- 
many, are typical of the struggles and awaken- 
ing of thousands of souls, responsive to God’s 
providential signs. 

Human prayers must bring God’s blessing 
on heathen lands. “ Ask ye of the Lord rain 
in the time of the latter rain,” says the 
prophet. When the clouds lower in the hori- 
zon, when the lightnings begin to gleam, when 
the rising thunders rumble, pray for rain. 
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When mission-stations are multiplied, when 
the Bible is translated into every tongue, when 
the changes of the times are opening doors of 
entrance everywhere, when God is ready, pray 
for the rain of grace on heathen lands. Pray 
as Jesus prayed, more intensely as the hour 
and the crisis are at hand. This is a large 
part of the meaning of prayer, not soliciting 
God to an unwilling act, but mingling our 
yearnings with the divine purposes, and with 
our consenting sympathies opening the sluice- 
gate of that flood of mercies which presses to 
pour itself forth on humanity. 

The romance of missions is past. The ad- 
venture, the marvelous stage have gone by ; 
and God is testing us, whether the fervors of 
his grace in us, and our desire for the glory of 
his kingdom, are sufficient to keep us engaged 
in prayers and toils and sacrifices. To fall 
back a single pace is to do despite to God’s 
Spirit ; to lose heart for a moment is to under- 
value his power and purpose; and not to ad- 
vance courageously, enthusiastically, is to break 
our harmony with the great Head of the 
Church. May we, his people, be found will- 
ing in the day of his power! 


The Start.— To-day, Dec. 16, 1872, we shall 
reach the boundary line of Upper Burmah, and 
I begin a letter to you. We left Rangoon eight 
days ago, and have had a slow trip, but it has 
not been lost time to us. We have four or five 
hundred Burmans on board of our two fleets 
which are fastened to the steamer, so our party 
of nine men and women have had enough to 
do among the passengers. We could not go on 
shore at Henthada, but we had the pleasure of 
a short call from Mr. Smith, and heard that the 
Lord’s work was going forward among the 
Burmans and Karens. The Christians are very 
sad over the departure of Mr. Crawley and 
Miss Adams, and fervent prayers go up to God 
in their behalf. 


At Prome —A Christian Brother.— We 
spent a few hours at Prome, and had a refresh- 
ing visit with the mission families. We left 
Rangoon on the Sabbath day, and in the midst 
of such confusion that we had no farewell 
prayers, and but few of the “God speed you.” 
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At Prome, our friends gathered around their 
table, and we were commended to the care of our 
“ King of kings,” and not until then did we really 
feel that we had started on our mission of light 
to the people of darkness. The next day we 
anchored at one of their stations, and spent an 
hour in prayer with the Christians. To me it 
was a precious hour. The tall brother there 
held my hand in a firm grasp; eye met eye. 
“ Eighteen years ago, you were a heathen, I 
remember.” “ Yes,” he replied; “but, thank 
God, through the merits of Christ I am now 
your Christian brother and a child of the eter- 
nal God.” I placed my hand on his slightly 
silvered head, and oh, the memories of that 
moment! This man was once our carpenter, 
and while my husband was busy in zayat and 
public preaching, this man came under my care. 
He was a very strong Buddhist, and when my 
visitors left I used to hasten off to the carpen- 
ter, when we had long readings and earnest 
conversations. Days passed, and we talked 
and read so much that the honest man said 


his work must be job work. After our work 
was done, Mr. Kincaid took him to Prome; and 
there the man read, heard, and worked, and 
soon we had the joy to hear of his conversion, 
and next of his faithful preaching among 
the people. Years have passed; my beloved 
one has gone; Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid are 
away; but I live to grasp the hand of this 
Christian brother, and as we go on our way, 
this man prays for us. The sowing and reap- 
ing time will soon be past, and then all shall 
rejoice together. 

We have now, Dec. 24, come in sight of the 
golden city, and shall soon cast our anchor. 
Since we have been in the king’s country, we 
have had many opportunities for distributing 
books, and we trust this seed will not be lost. 
We see a great contrast in these towns and 
cities. The houses are bad, the streets rough, 
and the people coarsely clad. 


The Golden City. — We landed here on 
Christmas Day, and had a very rough way of 
three miles in a bullock-cart, but were cordially 
met by Rev. Mr. Marks, who had invited us to 
his house. Brother Marks is a chaplain and a 
missionary of the S. P. G. Society. The king 
has given him the title of “his English priest,” 
and he is on the most friendly terms with the 
royal family. He is a great favorite, but he is 
not certain how much of this friendship may be 
extended to a future associate, or to any other 
missionary. He has a large school of boys, 
who have been gathered from all classes, and 
the Bible is read and explained to the pupils. 
Our Burman Bible and tracts are in constant 
use, and from time to time Mr. Marks has dis- 
tributed many books among the people. The 
king has given him funds for the erection of a 
fine English church, and has paid for five school 
buildings and a splendid residence. The 
church has not yet been made over to the S. 
P. G. Society; and it is a question whether 
Bishop Millman will be willing to consecrate 
this church, which by any freak of the king 
may be converted to the use of his majesty. 
Mr. Marks is a hard-working man, and is doing 
all he can to create a respect for the Christian 
religion; but the king is a strong Buddhist, and 
from all we hear no more inclined to the Chris- 
tian religion than former kings. At a distance, 
the erection of a church, buildings for a school, 
and a house for a missionary, comes to our ears 
as an answer to the thousands of prayers which 
have gone up from God’s people; but when 
we hear of the king’s great political policy, and 
see that his friendship only extends to Mr. 
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Marks as a private person, then we feel that 
the great and glorious day of: freedom has not 
come to Upper Burmah. 

While we see all this, we have reason to re- 
joice that the name of Christ is held up, and 
the leaves of salvation are scattered among the 
people who are held in the chains of his 
golden-faced majesty. 


Preparing for Work.— To-morrow we re- 
move toa house which we have rented, not 
far from this; and then we hope to begin our 
work of reading and talking with the Burmans. 
Our Burmans, men and women, will live with 
us, and we hope to have a good working time. 


A Visit to the Queen. — When we first 
came, we found it was very important to have 
paid a visit to the first queen; for wherever we 
went they were sure to inquire if we had seen 
any of the “golden faces,” and if they had 
been a little friendly before, their manner was 
changed at once. The king gave an order 
for our admission to the first queen, and the 
wife of one of the ministers took us; but her 
majesty said she had not received the royal 
order, and so we returned. A few days after 
we procured another order and went. Soon 
after our cart had reached the palace gate of 
the queen’s entrance, there came a Shan 
princess, with a hundred followers, and costly 
presents of pickled tea; so we were obliged to 
wait in our cart from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M., and 
then were taken in. We passed through a 
small dirty gate of the post-stockade, which 
incloses the king's grounds, and came into a 
narrow court-yard, which led to an arched way 
of the queen’s building. There we passed a 
half-naked Burman sentinel, who said the royal 
order had been given, and then we came to 
12 men who were seated with drawn swords. 
They were dressed in dirty scarlet, and had 
their heads covered with a strange cap. They 
are not allowed to speak, so we passed them 
in silence; and then came to another court- 
yard which was broad but very filthy, and 
furnished with old broken bedsteads. At the 
end of this we crossed a small bridge, and then 
came to the steps of the queen’s palace. 
There we were obliged to conform to the cus- 
tom of taking off our shoes, and then went up 
the old brick steps which led to narrow in- 
closed passages of the ladies’ palaces. The 
pavement was covered with sand, filth, and 
rubbish, and oh! the sight into the side pas- 
sages and the court where we walked. The 
old couches were filled with half-dressed 
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vulgar girls, and every now and then there 
passed some of these pulling and catching one 
another, as we never saw among rude school- 
girls at home. After passing through, I should 
think, six such passages, we came to the one 
which led to’ the palace door. There our three 
native women were told to wait, and our pres- 
ents were arranged on salvers, after the custom 
of the court. Wher all had been well in- 
spected, we started. I carried the English 
Bible with Queen Victoria’s autograph. This 
was put up in a white satin case, with large 
yellow tassels, and placed on a glass stand 
covered with a mat. Miss Evans carried the 
Burman Bible on a red and gilt salver, and 
the wife of the minister took our other Bur- 
man books. We were ushered into the recep- 
tion-hall by a principal maid, and told to'sit 
down on the floor to wait the entrance of her 
majesty. 


The Reception-Hall. — While we were wait- 
ing, we had time to examine the hall, The 
golden-decorated roof was supported by 20 
gilded pillars, with a base of red for each one. 
There were 19 looking-glasses, about five feet by 
four, and the hall had four arched door-ways, 
and on one side there were two gilded steps. 
The back part of the hall had a raised plat- 
form about one foot in height, which extended 
nearly across one end of ‘the room. This was 
covered with the same kind of bamboo mat 
which covered the entire hall. Some maids 
came and spread a velvet mat upon the plat- 
form throne, and before it they placed a small 
stool for the reception of presents; and then 
all waited for the royal entrance. The first 
view of the hall, with its large mirrors, walls 
of gold filigree, canopy of white, fancy-cut 
patterns, and large golden pillars, gave one 
the impression of great splendor, but a close 
examination changed one’s feelings into dis- 
gust. The golden roof was heavy with cob- 
webs, the mirrors were dirty and defaced, the 
canopy was torn and soiled, and underneath 
the platform throne there were baskets of rub- 
bish which had been swept under from time 
to time. In one part of the room there were 
three silver fire-bowls, and on one side of one 
was a silver tea-kettle; but the bowls were 
much tarnished, and the ashes and brands 
seemed to be the accumulation of several days 
and nights; and about the hall were bits of 
orange peel and some other rubbish. 


The Reception. — The king’s daughter came 
in, and looked at our clothes and examined 
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our books. She was a bright, pretty girl of 
18. She had fine ear-ornaments, and her 
neck was covered with a diamond necklace 
and some other costly jewels. We had a little 
conversation about our books, and she laughed 
about the “death on the cross.” The court 
ladies were most curious about our dress, and 
tried to put on our gloves; but all at once 
there was a stir, and a prostration of figures, 
and her majesty came down the golden steps, 
and seated herself upon the platform throne. 
She asked one of her maids of honor where 
we were from (though she knew before), and 
when I answered in Burman she seemed 
pleased, and turning to me, asked how old I 
was, and the age of Miss Evans, where we 
were stopping, etc. Our presents were then 
sent up to her. She examined the satin-cased 
book, and when she asked about it I told her 
it was Queen Victoria’s Bible, and that I had 
been requested by some friends to bring it 
with the translation in Burman, and that I had 
brought other good books for her acceptance. 
She turned over the books and read a little. 
I told her they were about the eternal God, 
and said a few other words. She took up 
the Burman Bible, and ran her fingers over 
the edge, which was not gilt. It was red, and 
being quite new, her fingers were soiled, and 
I expected some words of disgust, if not the 
“dust of the sacred volume,”—for she is a 
niece of him who once dashed Judson’s book 
to the ground ; but she only looked a smile of 
ridicule, and calling for her golden cup, washed 
her fingers. She asked me if I was a nun, 
what I taught, how long I intended to remain 
in the golden city, and if I was acquainted 
with the Roman Catholic bishop. As there 
was a little pause, I asked permission to take 
the Burman Bible, and I read a few verses of 
the first chapter of Genesis. They were a little 
pleased with my reading, but I knew the sub- 
ject was not interesting to them, and so I sent 
it back with strong praises of the blessed book ; 
and then I took another opportunity to tell 
them that in my own place I] taught the peo- 
ple ‘about the creation of the world and a 
Saviour for men. The queen smiled a smile 
of scorn, and replied, “ This is not the Burman 
doctrine.” 


The Reception Concluded. —I then asked 
permission for my Bible women and girls to 
come in, which was granted, and she said a 
few words to them, and about them. Then 
she put up her hand before her mouth and 
whispered something to one who, we learned 
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was an inferior queen, and the lady left the 
room. She soon returned with two papers of 
presents which her majesty sent to us; and 
then the queen came down the steps, and, 
after the Burman court custom, left without 
any look or salutations. Two of the ladies 
who spoke English said we must come again, 
but I do not think this came from her majesty. 
As soon as the queen left the room, the place 
was in great confusion, and as we could not 
talk, we left the hall. We went to make a 
way for our work here, and now we leave it 
in the hands of God. 


The Queen.— We had heard that the queen 
despised all white people, and that she ridi- 
culed the English queen; and we are inclined 
to credit it. though she did not say anything 
rude in our presence. The queen is a woman 
of 60, I should think, coarse in her features, 
and a little rough in manner, and well marked 
with small-pox. They say she is clever in their 
religion and good in astronomy; but her con- 
versation of an hour was not learned or even 
polite, and we have come away from the palace 
with a contempt fur one whom we should pity. 
Two of her maids of honor have been educated 
in a Catholic convent, and know English pretty 
well, and some worsted and needle-work, but 
they told us the queen did not wish them to 
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do anything. We have asked permission to 
privately return our presents, for we do not 
wish them to feel that they have paid for 
books, or paid us for our long waiting, but this 
is not the custom of the court, and we are 
obliged to keep them. We are glad we went, 
though the position was not an enviable one. 
Now the people know about our visit, and that 
our books have not been rejected; but the 
visit has taken away the interest we had for 
the queen, and we almost begrudge the Bibles 
and the good books. 

The second queen had a more pleasing 
countenance, but we were not invited to her 
apartments. The first queen was the daugh- 
ter of King Tharawadi, and hence half sister 
to her husband the king. By an ancient Bur- 
man law, the eldest daughter of the royal 
house may not marry out of the royal line; 
and hence she remained unmarried till the 
year 1853, when, at the coronation, she was 
married. She has seen many political revo- 
lutions, and has had her days of sorrow; and 
we should pity the queen-woman. I took a 
nice Burman book, written by Mrs. Comstock, 
called, “The Mother’s Book,” but when I 
found she had no children, and seemed so 
wanting in the character of a good wife and 
a wise queen, I kept my book of pearls. 


(To be continued.) 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission ta the Karens. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Cross. 


The Bghai Association. — Toungoo, Feb. 15, 1873. 
— On the 11th of January we left Klerlah to attend 
the meeting of the Bghai association, and spent a 
Sabbath on the way with the church at Pai-kau-dah. 
There were as many people present at the meeting 
of the Bghai association as the Paku. The Bghais 
are evidently considerably more numerous than the 
Pakus. They have a good many more villages, and 
their country is better suited to the cultivation of 
rice. There is a much greater display of gay-col- 
ored garments at this meeting. It is evidently 
much more of a gala day with them than with the 
Pakus. I will not undertake to give the statistics 
of this association, as br. Bunker has given them, or 
will do so in due time. The contributors were less 
than at the Paku meeting, yet there was quite an 
improvement upon the year before. The meeting 
continued two days and a half, and included the 


ministers’ meeting, and a meeting for the ordination 
of one candidate for the ministry. There were a 
good many interesting things which marked the 
proceedings of the meeting. A contribution was 
taken for the interest of the mission, of Rs. 13; and 
another near the close, for the widow of Shapau, 
who was represented as in destitute circumstances. 
It amounted to a little more than Rs. 8. 


A Tour among the, Villages. — At the close of the 
meeting I left the company for a tour among the 
villages in a part of the country which I have never 
visited before. I continued this tour to the end of 
January, and visited a good many villages. I found 
in almost every village some difficulty or feud to 
settle. I cannot undertake to give any detailed 
account of these difficulties, but a specimen or two 
may serve to illustrate. At the first village I 
reached among the Pakus, a woman with an in- 
valid and helpless husband brought her husband 
into the village in which she was a member of the 
church. A man (a heathen) remonstrated against 
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this because it was known that the wife was some 
distant relation of her husband before she married 
him, which took place while they were both heathen. 
“If she brought her husband to the village, it 
would bring a curse upon them.” A day or two 
after the sick man arrived, a child of the objector 
was seized with convulsions, and soon died. The 
father was filled with rage and demanded the price 
of his child of the woman, because a Nat had fol- 
lowed her husband to the house. 

In another village a man had brought home and 
eaten in the village the meat of a buffalo which had 
died of a distemper. Another man’s hog died, and 
the owner demanded its price of his neighbor who 
had eaten the buffalo meat, because this had caused 
the death of the hog. These things seem trivial 
and childish; but they are enough to make enemies 
of neighbors, and to break up villages and churches. 
Hence they become difficulties worthy of attention. 
Iam happy to say that there seemed to be a tender- 
ness of feeling which seems to exist as a sort of 
revival spirit in almost every village which I visited, 
which enabled us to settle these difficulties with 
much more ease than we feared. 

In many of the villages the schools which our 
pupils were appointed to teach had begun, and a 
good deal of interest was felt. On one occasion, as 
I approached a village near noon, I heard the voices 
of a company of children singing one of our home 
Sabbath-school tunes, which seemed to me very 
sweetly sung. When I arrived at the door of the 
chapel, I met quite a company of children from seven 
to fifteen years of age, coming out for their noon in- 
termission. I asked the chief’s son, who is also the 
teacher of the school, how many pupils he had ? 
He replied that there were two or three. I asked 
him if the company I had just met were not all 
pupils. ‘‘ Oh, yes, they are, but the children are 
not half in yet.” When the pastor of the church 
came in, I asked him how many pupils there were in 
school? He replied in the same words as the other 
man, that there were two or three. I hence be- 
came satisfied that our annual statistics afford no 
real clew to the number, of pupils taught in our 
village schools. If we took only the statements of 
the natives, we should be convinced that not one 
in ten of the children of Christians could read ; 
whereas, when we go among them, we find that 
nearly every child of seven to ten years old can read. 
In the only case which I happened to remember 
exactly when the letter of one church was read, I 
knew there were 16 pupils; and the letter gave 4, 
—or one fourth the true number. In the case 
where I inquired of the two teachers on the spot, 
they gave perhaps less than one fourth ; and if they 
had given this report to me in town, I could but have 
taken it as the true report, and supposed the school 
to be less than one fourth what it was. It is well 
to know that the Karens give us reports of what is 
good or commendable among them, with full as 
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much disposition to exaggerate their littleness as 
we have to do the opposite. I am much encouraged 
with what I saw, and shall be sadly disappointed if 
we do not see much more accomplished among us 
than usual during the year. I trust in God. I 
hope He will not forsake us, nor suffer our hopes to 
be cut off. 


PAlssion to the Shans. 
JOURNAL OF Mr. KELLEY. 


The following journal possesses a melancholy interest 
in view of its abrupt termination in the death of Mr. 
Kelley, already announced. No apology is needed for 
its length except that this is the last word we can ever 
give from his pen. 

Tuesday, Dec. 10, 1872. — This morning, soon af- 
ter sunrise, br. Cushing and I started for our Shan 
trip. The company numbers sixteen in all; besides 
ourselves there are two native preachers, eight cool- 
ies, two of whom are Christians, the two syces with 
our ponies, one other Shan follower, and the Ma- 
drasee cook. After bidding farewell to home, we 
started up the Ava road. The forenoon was cloudy 
and quite cool ; we made four laks (eight miles) be- 
fore breakfast, which we took at the Burmese vil- 
lage of Leh-toung-gan. After a stop of an hour or 
two, we pushed on to Nat-yeh-dwin, seven laks from 
Toungovo. This place we reached early in the after- 
noon ; and after our coolies came up we had din- 
ner, and made arrangements for stopping for the 
night. I walked about half the distance to-day, 
and feel a little tired. 


Wednesday, 11.— We passed a not unpleasant 
night in the zayat, and I arose this morning much 
refreshed. Took a fine bath before light, ate break- 
fast, and we were again on the road. Made about 
the same distance to-day as yesterday, and stopped 
for the night at Sa-kah-yah. 


Thursday, 12.— Slept soundly last night, and 
were off in good season this morning. To-day we 
travelled only about six laks, and stopped for the 
night at the guard-station on the English frontier. 
As before, we have had a level, often sandy country, 
the road passing through woods, and often rice- 
fields. 


Friday, 13. — Again got a good start, and ere long 
passed the boundary pillar and entered the territory 
of the King of Burmah. About a mile farther 
brought us to the Burman guard-station, where our 
royal orders were examined, and whence we again 
proceeded. Made about four laks this morning, and 
then stopped for a late breakfast. Since leaving 
Toungoo, we have not unfrequently met Shans go- 
ing down to Toungoo and Rangoon; though most 
of the people we see are Burmans. Quite a number 
of Burmans come to the zayats where we stop, and 
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listen to preaching and receive tracts. This after- 
noon we came on some two laks farther: six in all 
to-day. I received an involuntary bath by reason of 
my pony’s lying down in a tolerably deep pool of 
muddy water. Reach the Burman village of Pe-win 
where we stop for the night. 


Saturday, 14.— This morning we hear confirma- 
tion of reports hitherto received of a mad elephant 
between here and Ningyan ; and soon hear that he 
is in the jungle near us, and finally that he is near 
the road just ahead of us. He killed a man a few 
days since, pulling down a tree in which the man 
had taken refuge. Our line of march is less strag- 
gling than usual; but we see nothing of the crea- 
ture, and finally come in sight of Ningyan, which 
we enter, and take up our temporary residence in a 
zayat on the northern side of the city. We send 
our royal order to the Burman governor, and are 
requested to call, after the governor returns from a 
visit to a pagoda which he is building. We call on 
Mr. Goldenburg, a timber-merchant, for whom br. 
Cushing has papers, and by whom we send letters to 
Toungoo. As the governor does not arrive, we re- 
turn home without seeing him, leaving a man to 
request him to excuse us from coming to-morrow. 

The zayats near us are occupied by Shans, most 
of them just now returning to the Poungloung coun- 
try. The Shans and many Burmans throng our 
zayat, and some of them listen very attentively in- 
deed. Some of the Shans have heard something of 
the truth from their Karen neighbors, and desire to 
learn more, and to get books that they can read. 
Quite a number of books are here distributed. 


Sunday, 15. — As the governor again requests us 
to visit him, and fixes this morning as the time, we 
go over before breakfast. We enter the so-called 
palace, leave our slippers just inside the veranda, 
and crossing a hall enter the apartment in which 
the governor (woon-douk-min) is seated. We sit 
down on a mat nearly in front of the one on which 
the governor is sitting, and br. Cushing engages in 
a conversation with him. As I cannot speak Bur- 
mese, of course I cannot take part. The prince 
turns out some tea or coffee (I was unable to distin- 
guish), of which we partake, asks some questions, 
an‘ talksa little about “the law.” He is somewhat 
opinionated, and evidently cares more to let us know 
what his law is, than to hearours. After returning 
and taking breakfast br. Cushing and I set out to find 
a Shan village ; but the attempt was unsuccessful. In 
the after part of the day we have a large number of 
visitors. As last evening, some of the Shans listen 
very attentively, and stay to our morning service. 
They manifest unusual interest. 


Monday, 16.— We make a very early start this 
morning, and a pretty good distance before we stop 
for breakfast. We go about seven laks in all, and 
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stop for the night in a zayat in the jungle. Abont 
ten o’clock at night we are disturbed by the call of 
a tiger close by the zayat, who has evidently taken 
a fancy to pony flesh. Guns are discharged, but he 
prowls around all night, and the men get very little 
sleep. I take my turn on guard about 34 o’clock 
in the morning, but we hear nothing more of him. 


Tuesday, 17.— We do not start on this morn- 
ing until light. In the afternoon we reach the 
large Burman village of Ban-hlaing, and turn to 
the eastward, having made a change in our proposed 
route. We sleep at nightin a zayat near a Burman 
village, about a mile from Ban-hlaing, a little aside, 
as we afterward found, from our true road. Have 
come to-day six or six and a half laks. Have a 
pleasing view of the mountains ahead. 


Wednesday, 18. — Again start on this morning, 
going first north, and then to the east. Breakfast 
in the jungle on the banks of a clear, cool, beautiful 
mountain stream. Pass another Burman village 
and then again strike the same stream, whose course 
we follow up, crossing the stream some 25 times in 
the course of some two miles. During this last two 
miles we make quite an ascent ; the ride is cool and 
delightful, and we catch occasional views of sym- 
metrical and beautiful mountains on either side. 


We sleep in ajungle, in a bamboo zayat near the 
stream. 


Thursday, 19.— This morning we started up the 
mountain, some of the way quite a steep ascent. 
On the way we meet some mingled Shans and 
Burmese bound for Toungoo, and intrust letters to 
their care. About two miles brings us to the top, 
where we take a drink of water, rest a few minutes, 
and goon. The descent seems quite as long and 
nearly as trying as the ascent. At the foot of the 
mountain we take breakfast, and after noon cross the 
small plain (from which the paddy has just been cut), 
following down the course of the stream, and stop 
for the night in a zayat near the foot of a mountain 
which we expect to ascend to-morrow. Have come 
four laks, perhaps five. 


Friday, 20.— We are off in pretty good season 
this morning, and going up the somewhat slippery 
slope of a mountain, the Saik-poo-doung. The 
mountain is about as large as that we crossed yes- 
terday. Onceor twice while on the mountain, a 
fine view greets our eyes. We are below, as it were, 
a great white lake of fog, with waves lifted high, 
and stretching across the narrow valley from moun- 
tains to mountains. Above the lake the summits of 
the mountains stand out clear and distinct. In the 
valley beneath the fog we faintly hear the sound 
of a small mountain stream, making its way down 
to its junction with the Sitang just below. The de- 
scent of the mountain (through mountain rice- 
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fields) is very steep indeed. We of course cannot 
ride, and are obliged to walk with the utmost care. 
We stop for breakfast at a small Burman village on 
the banks of the Sitang, which we afterward cross. 
The Sitang is here a swift but fordable stream per- 
haps 50 feet in width, clear and of a beautiful green 
color. The depth and swiftness render it difficult at 
least to ride across; I therefore cross on a raft, 
while my pony is led through. Soon after crossing, 
we pass some fields of mulberry-trees. Two or 
three days ago we also met them. Silk is produced 
here to some extent. At our breakfast place we 
were told that there was a village ahead; but we 
very soon begin the ascent of another mountain, 
which, though not so high, is about as far across as 
the one we came over this morning. We push on, 
hoping to descend, or at least to find water before 
dark, but are disappointed. Night comes upon us, 
and we are forced to stop in the jungle with nothing 
to drink except a little water which other travellers 
have left behind them; and (as we have no water 
to cook with) with nothing to eat, excepting some 
peanuts that we bought this morning of some Toung- 
thoo traders, and some parched rice, of which some 
of the men partake. We therefore build fires, ar- 
range our sleeping-places, and go to bed. The men 
are very much fatigued by their almost double day’s 
march. 


Saturday, 21. — We start about light this morn- 
ing, and after a gentle descent and a short walk in 
the valley, reach a well, to which we should have 
come the night before. Here we stop and take 
breakfast, breaking a pretty long fast. After break- 
fast we goon, and after crossing a smaller mountain 
ridge arrive at a Toungthoo village. Here I am 
delighted to find the first apple-tree I have seen in 
the country, and also the first peach-tree. 

After considerable delay in getting rice, owing to 
its scarcity, we again go on, now taking our course 
northward along.a long and narrow valley. We 
pass Toungthoos, men and women, working in 
their paddy-fields, and also, as a day or two since, 
see a grove of mulberry-trees, used for feeding silk- 
worms. The Toungthoos here, many of them, 
speak Burmese, but are not acquainted with Shan. 
We pass between mountains, well wooded and 
abounding in limestone precipices, and finally begin 
the ascent of one of them. Gradually we wind up 
to the summit, and when we reach it, we have left 
the wooded mountains behind us and come out upon 
the elevated table lands and grassy ridges which char- 
acterize this region. A beautiful and extensive 
view is spread out around us. To the west, range 
after range of mountains, through most of which 
we have lately wound our way, meets the eye; to 
the north and northwest narrow valleys and rugged 
limestone peaks give a bold grandeur to the view, 
while beneath our feet far down we see the terraced 
rice-fields ; to the east immediately before us are the 
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grass-covered hills, to which we have just ascended, 
and two or three Toungthoo villages crown their 
summits ; farther away, stretching far to the north 
and south, are the plains and hill ranges of border 
Shan-land; while, as a landmark to the eye, the 
white pagoda above Pwaylah is seen in the distance. 
There is a cool, bracing breeze, and though wearied 
with the long day’s journey, yet cheered afresh by 
the delightful prospect, we push on, and soon reach 
a Toungthoo village and take lodgings in a zayat 
near a kyoung beyond. In riding over these last 
hills we found raspberries and pine-trees. We have 
oak wood brought to us for fuel. Itis a cold night, 
and we need a good fire, and plenty of clothes after- 
wards. Have come perhaps six laks. Are in the 
country of Loi Ai. 


Sunday, 22.— This cool day, almost like Indian 
summer at home, we spend at Loi Ai. Few of the 
people understand Shan. It is delightful to feel 
this fresh, invigorating air, and to see so many 
things to remind one of home. I saw plenty of 
apples and a cherry-tree in a short walk this morn- 
ing. I could but think what a peaceful, happy land 
this would be if, instead of pagodas and monasteries, 
churches crowned the hills, and if, instead of the 
kyoung bells, church bells called the people to 
praise and prayer, and sincere worship to the living 
God went up from humble hearts. God grant that 
it may be so! 


Monday, 23. — Left Loi Ai this morning. Passed 
another Toungthoo village, where a bazaar was 
held yesterday. Entered the country and the city 
ot See Keep, and in the latter stopped for breakfast. 
Here for the first time, the people are mainly Shans, 
though as Burman is taught in the kyoungs, not very 
many can read Shan. It is however a pleasure to 
be able to talk with the people. We came on in the 
afternoon, and leaving behind us the Tsaubwa-ship 
of Merng See Keep, stopped in the Toungthoo vil- 
lage of Koong Nyoo. Have come six or seven laks. 
In the afternoon when we crossed the Bee loo 
khyoung, we had a view of a very beautiful water- 
fall. This Beeloo khyoung is a comparatively deep 
stream, with a rapid current flowing often through 
gorges, and of a light green color, very much like the 
color of Niagara. It is said to disappear beneath a 
mountain a few miles farther down, and to reappear 
again just before it empties into Inlayna lake. 


Tuesday, 24. — We make a rather long morning’s 
march, crossing a rough, stony ridge to the eastward, 
and undulating country beyond. We pass along 
the banks of abrupt ravines washed out by the rains 
in the red earth and the soft rock beneath. We 
stop for breakfast under a little shade on the banks 
of a cold stream. In the afternoon we make a 
rather long march over another ridge, and then * 
down into the plain, and reach the small city of 
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Baunang, fully seven laks from our starting-place 
this morning. There is a Shan Tsaubwa, a young 
man, to whom we pay a visit. The people are partly 
Shan and partly Burmese (Haiyahs) ; very few peo- 
ple come to see us, and we find afterwards that there 
is a great deal of gambling in the place, and because 
of our royal order they are afraid of us. 


Wednesday, 25.— To-day we made a long morn- 

ing’s march, passing first along the plain in which 
Bau-nang is situated, turning into a pass between 
the mountains, then passing down a long descent 
into the plain, and finally traversing the plain and 
arriving at the city of Nyoungynay, which we reach 
about noon. As we come down into the plain, there 
is a small stream on the left, which we can hear 
rushing down its rocky bed ; but the principal falls 
we cannot sec, only some of the lower rapids being 
visible from the road. Our general course is not 
far from east. At the city itis market day, and our 
zayat is thronged with visitors all the afternoon 5 
indeed, there is such a crowd that the zayat partly 
gives way beneath it. The Burman-speaking people 
are perhaps more numerous than the Shan, and of 
the Shans many can read Burmese, while those who 
read Shan are very few. Many of the people are 
from country villages, having come in to attend the 
bazaar ; some are doubtless the refuse of the popu- 
lation. The curiosity of all to see us seems very 
great, and sometimes they are almost clamorous for 
books. We talk and give away books until it is too 
dark to see, and we are tired indeed. We trust that 
these messengers may enter some villages where 
they will be the means of much good. We certainly 
have had opportunity for earnest preaching of the 
gospel. May the Lord bless it, and accomplish his 
own gracious and wise purposes. In the night, ap- 
parently for a considerable length of time, there are 
persons not far from the zayat, doubtless with an 
eye to our ponies; so we have a light burning, and 
keep a strict watch all night. When I am on watch, 
just about midnight, a great racket is made by some 
one of these fellows throwing a stone against the 
gable end of the zayat. This plain is lower and the 
night warmer than we have had lately. 


Thursday, 26.— This forenoon we go a little 
south of east, leaving the plain of Nyoungynay and 
climbing a long mountain ; then descending a good 
distance and arriving about noon at the Toungthoo 
village of Kyouktaing. At Kyouktaing we spend 
the afternoon, washing clothes, resting, and putting 
ourselves in better condition. Many of these 
Toungthoos speak Shan. 

We are considerably lower than at Loi Ai, and 
see no more pine or oak trees, and fewer apple-trees ; 
the raspberry bushes still continue. During the 
night those who are on watch report persons about, 
nearly all night. The frequency of thieves is one 
of the most uncomfortable things in this journey, as 
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it constantly obliges some one to be up the whole 
night. 


Friday, 27.— We continue the gradual descent 
of the mountain range which we crossed yesterday, 
going nearly east ; and finally emerging into another 
comparatively broad plain. Having crossed this, 
we arrive about noon at the city of Nam Khoke. 
It is bazaar day, and crowds of people are present. 
We enter a zayat near the bazaar, and are followed 
and surrounded by a multitude of men, women, and 
children, who desire to see the white foreigners. It 
is a sight that few of them have ever seen, and they 
are very curious. Most of them are Shans, some 
Toungthoos, and there are a few others. Almost 
all speak Shan, and a great many read it, and we 
soon begin to preach and give books. They crowd 
into our zayat, and women and children come under 
and look up through the cracks of the bamboo floor 
to see. We soon go off on a visit to the Tsaubwa, 
a middle-aged man, who seems very sociable and 
receives us very pleasantly indeed. On our return, 
increased crowds come into the zayat, and the floor 
gives way under the weight, and falls some four feet, 
to the ground. The corner in which are our baskets 
and the coolies, and in which we are sitting, remains 
standing ; but except our party, every person in the 
building goes down. One little girl, who had come 
under the zayat to look, is somewhat bruised, but 
not seriously. We remove to a zayat some distance 
north, and out of the city, where the crowds do not, 
at least at first, follow us. Meanwhile it has be- 
come late in the afternoon and we have not yet had 
breakfast, and our cook is down with fever. We 
have one of the Shans cook some rice, and with a 
tin of meat make our very late breakfast, at perhaps 
three o’clock in theafternoon. Br. Cushing then re- 
mains at the zayat and preaches and distributes 
books to those who are returning home from the 
bazaar by this road; while, with one of the Shan 
Christians, I go back to the bazaar, and standing 
in the shade of a great banyan-tree, try to preach the 
truth and give books to those who crowd about. 
Many listen quite attentively, and with one or two 
trifling exceptions, perhaps due to spirituous liquors, 
they are very respectful,—being in this respect 
much superior to the Burmans and Burmanized 
Shans at Nyoungynay. May the Lord bless the effort 
here made ; and may some of the seed thus scattered 
broadcast bring forth fruit! Probably not less than 
300 books are given away during the day. 


Saturday, 28.—We make a good morning’s 
march, mainly to the northward, following up the 
eastern side of the valley. We pass within perhaps 
half a mile (or a trifle more) of a bazaar, and stop 
for breakfast under a banyan-tree beside a bridge 
over a smallstream. In the afternoon we go mainly 
to the eastward across the mountain range, and stop 
in a zayat near a mingled Shan and Toungthoo 
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village. The villagers say there are plenty of thieves 
and robbers about, and invite us to come into the 
village, offering us an empty house to stay in. 
Though the proposed quarters do not promise much 
in the way of cleanliness, we accept the invitation. 
I think that all of the people speak Shan, and many 
read Shan books. To many or most of them we 
are a strange sight, and they express their wonder 
and admiration at our faces, beards, etc.; ask what 
medicine we put on our chins to produce such re- 
sults, whether it is not difficult to eat, ete. They 
listen quite attentively to the preaching of the gos- 
pel, and are very kind and pleasant. Have come 
to-day six or seven laks, passing pine, oak, and 
apple trees, and other home vegetation. 


Sunday, 29. — We wake up this morning to find 
white frost on the thatched roofs of the houses. 
During the day we preach considerably to the vil- 
lagers, who are very kindly disposed, but do not 
manifest very much interest in the gospel. 


Monday, 30.— This morning we again find frost, 
and also a little ice in a plate that was left out- 
side during the night. We get an early start, and 
make a morning trip of three or four laks across the 
mountains to the eastward, descending to the plain 
and city of Merng Pon, which we reach in good 
season in the forenoon. We find it to be bazaar 
day here, and in the afternoon, in company with 
one of the native Christians, I visit the bazaar. We 
preach and distribute books, as at the other places. 
The people, though more respectful than at Nyoung- 
ynay, are considerably less so than at Nam Khoke, 
and not afew seem under the influence of intoxicat- 
ing drink. Nevertheless some listen with consid- 
erable attention, and we give away between 200 and 
250 books, besides what br. Cushing distributes at 
the zayat. 


Tuesday, 31.— This morning we again start 
early and go eastward perhaps some three laks, 
across Loi Mauk Pha; a long pull up the mountain, 
and a rather steep descent on the other side. We 
have some fine views. In the ascent we see the 
ocean of fog below, and the mountain range beyond 
bathed in the light of the early sun. In descending 
we have, through a narrow valley, a fine view of the 
broad plain below. In the afternoon, I visit the 
village near the zayat, and try to preach and dis- 
tribute books to the small company of villagers. 
They listen quite attentively and respectfully, and 
quite a number who are able to read receive books. 


Here closes the journal. The next day brought 
the sad catastrophe which threw such a gloom over 
this hitherto pleasant and profitable journey. The 
New Year’s Day, so universally a season of festivity, 
was turned into mourning. 
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LETTER FROM Mr. KEMNITZ. 


Revival in Templin. — Templin. — The Lord gave 
us, in answer to the prayers offered at the beginning 
of last year, the 100 souls we asked for, and 2 over, 
making our additions for the entire year 102. At 
the time of the Christmas festival the members came 
together from distant places, and the Lord also came 
to the feast. At the love-feast 250 were together, 
who sat in the enjoyment of rich blessings till mid- 
night. Then I asked those who desired to find the 
Saviour to rise up that we might pray for them. At 
first, three stood up, telling us of the burden of sin 
which weighed upon their hearts. As we prayed for 
them, more arose, till 15 were so burdened and anx- 
ious on account of their sins, that we prayed with 
them till four in the morning, when one after another 
found peace ; among them were 11 from the Sabbath- 
school from eleven to fifteen years of age, a young 
girl, two women, and one person, formerly a mem- 
ber, but who had been excluded. 

It was the Lord’s doing. At the close, we lifted 
up our voices and sang from full hearts, — 

“ Praise the Lord, for He is good,” 
and then kneeled down and praised God for his 
grace. 

I have the greatest confidence that the Lord will 
still keep us in this region like “a city set on a hill.” 
At New Year’s we shall have a Bible-colporteur, to 
visit every house, and probably another missionary, 
whose support a friend has assumed. 


LETTER FROM Mr. MEYER. 


Revival in Prenzlau.— We recently held at Prenz- 
lau a love-feast, which in the afternoon at three 
o’clock had made so poor a beginning that we were 
very anxious to know how the few people who came 
could fill up the evening. But after we had partaken 
of some refreshments, I related something of my own 
experience, thinking that other brethren would per- 
haps follow my example. Prayer followed, in the 
course of which the Lord Himself appeared by his 
Spirit, and spoke mightily in the midst of us. The 
older children of the Sabbath-school were present, 
whose attention had some time previously been 
awakened to the care of their souls, and for whom we 
had often prayed that they might be gathered as 
lambs of the Saviour’s fold. A little girl, nine years 
of age, who had already previously exhibited signs 
of repentance, was the first, who, in consequence of 
a particular sin which she had committed, burst into 
tears. Soon, quite a number of children were sob- 
bing and praying aloud. The excitement spread, 
till old and young were together upon their knees. 
Several young girls, a woman and her daughter, a 
young man and his wife, who had been known to be 
serious before, called upon the Lord most earnestly, 
and “ took the kingdom of God by force.” 
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From half past seven till soon after ten, 22 spoke 
of the compassion of God their Saviour; among 
them was a young sister who had been excluded, 
and who now received new life. Seven of the num- 
ber are grown-up persons, 15 are members of the 
Sabbath-school, 3 from one family. Thanks be to 
God that He has heard our prayers and granted us 
the blessing which we have sought for years ! 

From these scenes we have all received a new im- 
pulse. Old and young are active, and live for Jesus 
and his kingdom. The members invite others and 
seek to draw them in, so that our meetings are well 
attended, and everything is full of life. 

In Torgelow and vicinity, six were added to the 
church last year by baptism. A letter from there 
informs me that five expressed hopes of conversion 
the last evening of the year. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Grav. 


Revival in Bladiau. — Bladiau, Jan. 17, 1873. — 
We had long felt the need of more earnest prayer, 
and therefore the week of prayer at the beginning 
of the year was a welcome occasion to us. Then 
help from on high came to us with power. On 
Thursday, Jan. 9, three boys came to me, their coun- 
tenances beaming with joy, to tell me that they had 
found peace in the blood of Christ. The same day 
I received tidings from one of our outstations that 
four more souls had found peace in believing, which 
filled me with inexpressible joy. 

On the Sabbath following, the meeting was so 
crowded that no vacant place was left in the hall. 
During the service there was much weeping and 
fervent prayer. Some prayed for their friends ; 
others praised the Lord for their redemption; and 
still others, as lost sinners, prostrate upon the ground 
prayed for mercy. It was a most moving scene. 

In the afternoon, as I was preparing to go to an 
outstation, I asked one of the brethren to take my 
place in the Sabbath-school. He had scarcely begun, 
when I heard loud crying and prayer. I hastened 
to his aid, and joined him in prayer. But our voices 
were soon drowned. I had never witnessed such a 
scene among children. Such sound views as they 
expressed in their prayers testified to the soundness 
of their convictions of sin. At length they arose, 
one after another, and went out, as if there was not 
room enough for them in the hall. In a little while 
they were heard in an upper room, weeping and 
praying. I was afraid passers-by would think some 
one was abusing them. So I went up and told the 
children not to be so loud. But, it did no good. I 
think they neither heard menor saw me. One cried, 
‘Dear Saviour, take the stronghold of unbelief in 
my heart.” Another said, “ Dear Saviour, I am 
tired and weary, but I do not give up. Thou must 
receive me now.” A third confessed his sins. A 


fourth could do nothing but sigh, and thus eight 
children lay prostrate and prayed almost without 
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interruption for four hours, from 3} to 7} in the 
evening. 

At 54 p. m., I was obliged to go to an outstation 
to preach, which I did in the presence of a great as- 
sembly and with a great blessing. When I returned 
in the evening, the children came to me like lambs, 
and fell upon my neck and exclaimed, “I have 
peace.” Thus they came, one after another, seven 
in all, — first two girls eleven and a half and seven 
and a half years old, then a boy of seven years, 
The rest are from fourteen to eighteen. My joy is 
unspeakable, and I have gained fresh courage to for- 
ward the instruction of the children in the Sabbath- 
school. What a joy it is to teachers to reap the 
fruits of their efforts! If these children are truly 
converted, — which is to appear hereafter, — within 
three years twelve children will have been converted 
who receive my weekly instructions, and five of 
them in the Sabbath-school. 


—e— 
Letrer FROM Mr. PENSKI. 


Persecution for Christ's Sake. — Ksionsken. — Not 
long since we had here a church conference, in which 
all the outstations of our extended church were rep- 
resented. The conversion of sinners was the subject 
of special prayer. But the conference was hardly 
ended, when in various quarters the enemies of the 
gospel began to rage. From one of the outstations, 
— Graudenz, — I learned that some newly converted 
friends, still outside of the church, had had much to 
suffer ; one of them was turned out of the house of 
her father and mother. I was there recently, and 
learned that the whole place was in an uproar, on 
account of the course of these two young ladies, who 
formerly moved in very respectable circles. On the 
evening of the 25th of January, it being known that 
I was in the place, it was resolved that the two 
should be baptized. One of them had recently had 
a debate with the evangelical preacher, and came 
off victorious. She had noless to suffer than the 
other. Her mother attacked her in the street and 
took away her clothes, when she was on the way to 
a sister’s to seek lodgings, after she had been turned 
out of house and home. After ten o’clock at night, 
her father, a police-officer, with several men, broke 
into the house where she had taken refuge, to rescue 
her by violence from her new ways; all they accom- 
plished, however, was to rob her of all the rest of 
her clothing. The next day, which was the Sab- 
bath, she came to meeting in her every-day apparel, 
and gave the church a satisfactory account of her 
conversion, as one whom God had clothed in the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. The other young 
womun did thesame. Both earnestly desired to be 
baptized, and the ordinance was accordingly admin- 
istered to them at seven o’clock P.M., under the 
clear starlight, after the blessed meetings of the day 
were ended. Scarcely was the scene over, when the 
newspaper of the place, full of hostility to the Bible 
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and to Christ, reported the baptism, followed by a 
tissue of falsehood, which ought to be answered. 

Besides these two converts, some others are 
awakened. The meetings are so fully attended that 
the brethren are at a loss what to do for room. 

At another outstation, three have recently found 
the Saviour. 

Thus the raging of the enemy was a good sign. 
We believe the Lord will this year gloriously build 
up his kingdom. 

LETTER FROM Mr. Haupt. 

Eleven Baptized. — Essen. — With a heart filled 
with gratitude I communicate the information that 
on a Sabbath late in the winter I had the privilege 
of baptizing eleven converts into the death of Christ. 
Our chapel was more than full, large as it is, and 
everything was orderly and solemn. We did not 
fail, on so auspicious an occasion, to give a distinct 
testimony to the truth, and to explain to the as- 
sembled multitude the way of salvation. ‘This city 
of Essen is noted as containing an immense estab- 
lishment for the forging of cannon, employing 11,500 
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workmen. Within a short time we have received 
here twenty members. 

Besides more private assemblies, I have had two 
great public meetings in a hall, which were attended 
by more than 300 persons. The owner of the hall 
is a Christian man, and his heart is warm towards 
the cause of God. He sets apart the hall, without 
charge, for the benefit of the kingdom of God. He 
is not a church-member, but he loves all the children 
of God, and takes part in Sabbath-schools, Bible- 
classes, young people’s meetings, etc. 

Among the eleven baptized are two mountaineers, 
who told us they found peace with God, not on the 
earth, but under the earth, where they often bowed 
the knee. ‘Two young girls, aged twelve and four- 
teen years, were among the number, and “ witnessed 
a good profession.” It rained and stormed all day, 
but our chapel was crowded. Our souls too were 
full of gratitude and adoration. “The sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us ;” yea, 
we may say, with the glory which fills our hearts, 
even in this vale of tears ! 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


attention is called to the lead- 
ing article in this number of the MaGAzINE 
from the pen of our earnest and able District 
Secretary for New England. The question is 
one of growing importance: What is the rela- 
tive place of foreign missions in our systems of 
. benevolence? Sometimes the Missionary 
Union, with its world-wide work, which in 
its comprehensiveness embraces all the agencies 
employed at home, preaching the gospel, Bible 
translations, the education of a native ministry 
for the different peoples among whom it labors, 
and all the varied appliances for evangeliza- 
tion, and all carried on under the disadvantage 
of distance and the inevitable drawbacks fo a 
foreign work,—sometimes the Missionary 
Union, with such a work on its hands, growing 
into magnificent proportions under the blessing 
of God, is put alongside of, or even after, some 
home interest, good enough in itself, but of 
comparatively little consequence in the exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Brethren, 
put your great work first. 

Receipts of Missionary Union from New 

England for the last fiscal year, beginning April, 


1872, and ending March, 1873. Contributions 
from churches and individuals, $58,212.07. 
Legacies, $5,376.43. Total, $63,589.50. Maine, 
$5,111.83 ; Vermont, $3,592.22; New Hamp- 
shire, $3,555.21; Massachusetts, $39,592.39 ; 
Connecticut, $4,705.86; Rhode Island, $7,- 
031.99. The membership of the Baptist 
churches in New England is over 100,000. 
According to the above figures, we in the 
New England Baptist churches, are yet far 
below the average dollar a member for foreign 
missions. Next year shall we not have the 
average dollar. per member? We want 
$100,000 from the Baptists in the New Eng- 
land States for the year beginning April, 1873, 
and ending March, 1874. Brethren, we can 
do it, and we should do more. 


Rev. A. R. R. Crawtey, of the Henthada 
mission, called at the Rooms Saturday morning 
May 3d, en route for his family in Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia. He is looking worn, and suffers 
from bronchitis almost constantly. He needs 
entire rest and quiet. Br. C. has done a 
noble work for the Burmans in his district. 
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Tue directors of the London Missionary 
Society have memorialized the English govern- 
ment, urging “tothe adoption of every wise 
and vigorous effort to put down the labor traflic 
[slave traffic] in Queensland and Fiji;” and 
also in regard to recent violent proceedings of 
Roman Catholic priests against Protestant con- 
verts on the island of Uvea, asking the inter- 
vention of her Majesty’s government with the 
government in Paris. 


Rev. Dr. WENGER has completed the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, —a work which has cost more than 
twenty years of labor, and has received high 
encomiums from some of the most learned San- 
skrit scholars in England. 

Tue Church of Scotland Missionary Rec- 
ord says there is one Protestant missionary, 
European and American, in British India, for 
each 350,000 of the population ; equal to “ ten 
ministers only for the whole of Scotland.” 

—+— 

THE governor of Ceylon, on visiting the 
schools of a missionary station recently, re- 
marked that, “as far as he could judge, the 
progress which education had made in Ceylon 
was to be attributed far more to missionary 
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efforts than to the operation of government 
schools. To the energy and activity of mis- 
sionaries were due, not only the prevalence of 
education, but the desire which existed among 


the people for instruction.” 
—e— 


THe new Theological Seminary at the 
Sandwich Islands was opened in October last. 
In December there were thirteen students, 
admitted “on probation of six months,” and 


several other applicants for admission. 


Tue Lucknow Witness, India, rejoices to 
hear that the good work among the Santhals 
still goes forward. “The applicants for bap- 
tism are literally numbered by thousands, and 
the missionarics are overwhelmed with their 


abundant labors.” 


Rev. Rosert Morrat, D. D., the apostle 
of Africa, has just received, as a testimonial of 
esteem, the handsome sum of over £5,000, 
from friends of missions in England. Richly 
deserved is the tribute of love which accom- 
panies the gift, and finds substantial expression 
in it. 

Tue Japanese government employs over 
three hundred foreigners; 41 are American, — 
170 English, and 69 French. 


MAINE, $2,341.36. 
Portland, Ist ch. 675; Free St. ch., J. C. Phenix 
tr. 250; Bath, ch., mon. con. coll. 5; Mrs. Ruth 
Mayhew 10; East Sumner and Hartford, ch. 5; 
Mt. Vernon, ch. 25; Warren, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 


Rev. O. Richardson, 37 ; Livermore, Ist ch. 30; 1,087 00 
Lincoln Asso , J. Shaw tr., So. Waldoboro’, ch. 
5.70; Coll. at Asso., 16.10; 21 80 


East Harrington, ch. 11; Monmouth, Ist ch. 6.01; 
Waterville, ch., D. R. Wing tr. 140.78 ; So. Ber- 
wick, ch. 75; Camden, 2d ch., a few ladies 14; 
from one who loves the cause 1; Skowhegan, 
Rev. Chas. Miller 7; ch., Levi Emery tr. 81.35; 
Jefferson, Ist ch., mon. con. coll. 7; Topsham, 
ch. 100; Lisbon Falls, Mrs. 8. W. Avery 5; Bid- 
deford, lst ch., and with other donas. to const. 
Rev. Asa Lyman Lane H. L. M. 90; 

Augusta, Ist ch. 65; Searsmont, Mrs. Abigail 
White 20; Thomaston, ch. 62. 50; Springvale, 
ch. 24; Saco, ch. 75; North Alfred, ch. 4.25; 
Brunswick, Main St. ch., H. A. Thompson tr. 
20; Hallowell, Istch.52; . 

Piscataquis Asso., A. F. Mower tr. 

Penobscot Asso., J. C. White tr., Charlestown, 
estate of Charles Millet 6;-Corinna, Rev. D. 
Stewart 5; Bangor, Ist ch. 100; 2d ch., of wh. 
60 is fr. S. 8. 150; 

Calais, 2dch., W. Woods tr. 70; Baring, ch. 21; 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN MARCH, 1873. 


Auburn, Spring St. ch., H. R. Smith tr. 35; 
Gardiner, Brunswick St. ch. 17; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $1,879 08. 
Fisherville, John S. Brown 
Lebanon, ch. 25; Hampton Falls and Seabrook, 
chs. 15; Hampton Falls, H. G. Dodge 2; New 
London, ch., to cons. Chas. A. Everett H. L. M. 
N. T. Greenwood tr. 110; Hudson, ch. 14.57; 
Concord, Pleasant St. ch. 93.33; Ist ch., J.B. 
Flanders tr. 268 ; Stratham, ch. 5.50; Salem, ch. 
30.68; Hopkinton, ch. 80; North Stratford, ch., 
of wh. 1.16 is fr. 8S. 8.6; Franklin, ch. 29; Mil- 
ford, ch. 60; Keene, ch. 104; Amherst, ch. 10; 
Nashua, lst ch., W. A. Swallow tr. 88; Troy, 


ch. 8; 
VERMONT, $1,711.43. 

Brattleboro’, ch. L. K. Fuller tr. 234.05; Jacob 
Estey & Co. 475; 

Townshend. ch. 65; Manchester, Miss C. A. Petti- 
bone 6.15; Bridport, Sheldon Smith and Sa- 
lome Eldredge 12 ea 24; Georgia Plain, Alfred 
Ladd 12; Jamaica, ch. 6.50; East Swanton, ch. 
8; Grafton, ch. 36; 

West Rupert, Mrs. E. S. Sherman 7; Bennington, 
Ist ch., of wh. 50 is fr. Miss Hope Conklin. 5 yrs. 
of age, 188.50; Derby,ch. 12; Perkinsville, ch. 
26.75; Hinesburgh, ch. 44.15; Saxton’s River, 


143 00 


1,000 00 


166 57 


712 51 


709 05 


157 65 


1873.] 


ch., to be expended in care Miss A. R. Gage, 
Rangoon, Burmah, 33.50; 

West Bolton, ch., 8. BE. N. Colton tr. 3.25 ; 
Essex, Ira ‘Abbey 5; Passumpsic, ch. 11; Bran- 
don, ch. 50; East Franklin, ch. 2; Windsor, ch. 
13; Randolph, Rev. Rufus Smith and family 10; 
North Springfield, ch. 30; Fairhaven, ch. 33; 
Poultney, ch. 50; Lunenburg, ch. 12; Burling- 
ton, Ist ch , W. Crane tr. 293.58 ; 

Lowell, Rev. HH. N. Hovey 1.25; W. N. Blake 1; 
Giles Reynolds 1; Miss Lydia Reynolds 50; 8.0. 
Flemings 50 ; Chas. K. Hovey .60; Mrs. Moses 


Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 
— Centre, Wm. Ayer 5; Washington Chaf- 


MASSACHUSETTS, $22,345.68. 


Boston, Harvard St. ch., of wh. 47.50 is mon. con. 
coll., Dea. John Putnam tr. 255; Warren Av. 
ch., add'l, of wh. 15 is fr. Mrs. 8. E. Parker, L. 
G. Norris tr. 144; South ch., bal. 5; 4th St. ch., 
J. W. Hill tr. 2i; a friend 2; Ist ch., E. B. 
Badger tr. 250; Clarendon St. ch., bal. Dea. C. 
D. Gould tr. 1,306.07 ; Dearborn 8t. ch, J. G. 
Shed tr. 459; Shawmut Av. ch., C. C. Converse 
tr. of wh. 150 is fr. 8 8., tow. sup. of nat. pr. 
eare Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, W. 
H. Capen tr. 1,445.07 ; ‘Dudley St. ch., of wh. 
133.49 is mon. con. coll. W. 8. Edmands tr. 900 ; 
Bow. Sq. ch., Hi. A Inman tr. 186; Cent. Sq. ch. 
B. L. Crocker tr. 180; Stoughton St. ch. , of wh. 
25 is fr. Mrs. Geo. Ellis deceased, Geo. Ellis, tr. 
101; Ruggles St. ch. 63.90: Charles St. ch., of 
wh. "45. 76 is mon. con. coll, 398.26; Union Tem- 
ple ch., 0. M. Wentworth tr. 600; 

B. F. B. 25 ; Medford, a friend 5; "Stoneham, ch., 
of wh. 2is fr. a friend and 4.58 mon. con. coll. 
17.75; Chelsea, Cary Av. ch. 189.81; Ist ch. 800; 
Rev. John Holbrook 3; Shelburne Falls, J. B. 
Bardwell 5; Dea. B. Maxwell 15; North Ux- 
bridge, ch. 40; Arlington, ch., T. 0. Hutchin- 
ton tr. 101.35; Holyoke, 2d ch. Dea. E. Chase tr. 
850; Marlboro’, Ist ch. op H. Marshall tr. 18 ; 

Winchester, ch. "30 50; "Athol, ch. 48.67; Hyde 
Park, Clarendon Hills, 8.8., for Miss. work, care 
Mrs H. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 7: ch., LF. 
Arnold tr. 100; Taunton, Winthrop St. ch. 8138 ; 
Haverhill, 1st. "ch., Geo. Appleton tr. 100; Port- 
land St. ch. 100; Weston, Ist ch. 42.80’; Win- 
chendon, ch, S. &., tow. educating Windsor 
Newton White in Theo. Sch. , Ramapatam, India, 
care Rey. A. VY. Timpany, H. B. Cady tr. 50; 

Princeton, A. H. Goddard 

Cambridge, a friend 6; 1st ch. (add’l to 1,090 prev. 
rag" ) of wh. 123.70 is mon. con. coll. and 384.50 

fr. 8.S for. sup. of Moung Reuben, care Rev. J. 
M. Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, R. 0. Fuller tr. 
2,166.52 ; 2d ch. 100; Mrs. 8. B. ‘Swaim, son, and 
daughter, i in memory of their deceased son and 
brother, Roger W. Swaim, and to cons. Joseph 8. 
Swaim and Elizabeth D. Swaim H. L. M. 600; 
North Avenue ch., of wh. 550 is fr. H. R. Glover, 
125 being for sup. of nat. pr. care Mrs. M. B. 
Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, and 125 in memory 
of Mrs. Lydia B. Glover for do., 125 for sup. of 
nat. pr. care Rev. J. R. Goddard, Ningpo, China, 
200 fr. C. W. Kingsley, of wh. 125 is for sup. of 
nat. pr. care Rev. John McLaurin, Ramapatam, 
India, D. H. Hayward tr. 1,135; 

Charlestown, Ist ch., tow. sup. D. Z. Sakella- 
Trios, Athens, Greece, 100; Bunker Hill ch., L. 
P. Crown tr. 102; North Chelmsford, Dr. N. B. 
Edwards 9; Watertown, ch., of wh. 11 is fr. 
Henry Richardson, $ . Noyes tr. oe! Malden, 
ch., bal. S. Shute tr., of wh. 38.4 4 is mon. con. 
coll. and 6.60 fr. 8. _ H. M. Wiley tr. 45.04 ; 

Newton Centre, ch., of wh. 1 000 is fr. Gardner 
Colby and 250 from Thos, Nickerson, G. 0. San- 
born tr. 1,860; Soc. of Miss. Ing. Newton Theo. 
Ins. A. J. ye rg tr. 29.10; Rev. C. H. Car- 
penter 35; M. C.5; Rev. J. G. Warren 10; 

wam, ch. 58.25 ; Wollaston Heights, Ist ch. 

15 ; Andover, ch. 26; Mansfield, ch., to cons. 
Gardner Chilson H. L. M. 100; Raynham, ch., 
of wh. 10 is fr. S. 8.30; Jotham W. Pierce 5; 
Baldwinville, ch. 13.20; ’ Three Rivers, ch. 16; 
Westminster, ch. 81.50; Groton, Ist ch. bal. 
5.70; Randolph, ch. 105; Sharon, ch. 25; Ayer, 
ch. 10; Southboro’, a friend 10; West Beiter 
water, ch., of wh. 19.40 is fr. 8. 8. 69.40 


lque, Sees F. Pool 5; High St. ch., of wh. 75 


Miss. Soc., to be expended “fo care of 

a E. BO Stevens, Prome, Burmah, and 40 fr. 

8. 8., N. Tucker tr. 115; Ist ch., H. Haddock tr. 

;’Salem, Cent. ch. Dea. J. Carlton tr. 126.40 ; 

Gloucester, "Ist ch. 100 ; Ea. Gloucester, ch. 24 ; 

Peabody, ch., mon. con. coll. 8.50; Marblehead, 
Rev G. W. Patch 25; 


New Bedford, Ist ch , i. Sanford tr. 59 ; Solomon 


C. Cornell 3; Fall River, lst ch., of wh. 160 is fr. 
the Meh Shwayee Soc., for the teh. in Amherst, 
Burmah, E. Warren tr. 864 57 ; ; Middleboro’, 3d 
ch., and with prev. donas. to cons. J. Q. Mor- 
ton H. L. M. 50; Eipeeth, Abigail B. Judson, 
100; Hingham 


ch. 80; 
Brookline, ch., of wh. 100 is fr. A. W. Benton to 


cons. Edward A. R. Benton H. L. M. 50 fr. Mrs. 
E. C. Wilson, to be expended in care of Mis. F. 
F. Mason, Toungoo, Burmah, T. Seaverns tr. 
1,112.64; Harrison Square, Mary E. Cushing, 
to be expended in care of Rev. L. Jewett, Nel- 
lore, India, 12 ; 


Wakefield, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. B. B. Wiley, A. G. 


Sweetser tr. 178.45 ; Melrose, Ist ch., Geo. _— 
hall tr. 80; Kverett, ch., D. Ruseell, Jr., 
25.57 ; North Billerica, ch. 16; Framingham, 1 
ch., of wh. 5 is to be expended in care Rev. i 0. 
Stevens, Prome, Burmah, E. Hemmenway tr. 83: 
Woburn, ch., B. agg tr, om Waltham, Mrs. 
F.1; Thompsonville, Holmes tr. 
6.22; Charlemont, ch., of is fr. Rev. Hl. 
Baker 10; 


Worcester, Main St. ch., E. Bemis tr., 454 33; 


Pleasant St. ch., of wh. "92 is fr. 8. Bun tow. 3 
of nat. teacher ‘among the Shans, care Rev. J 

N. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah, G. W. Eames tr. 
242; Chicopee Falls, ch. 160.30 3 Springfield, Ist 
ch., "I. E. Williams tr. 270.75 ; Conway, ch. 30; 
Oakdale, H. S. Foster 10; Egremont, ch. 11. 50; 
Florida, ch. 8; West Acton, ch., 8.8. penny 
coll. J. M. Brown tr. 27.58; Huntington, ch. 
11.60; West Boylston, J. H. Learnerd 5; ch., L. 
‘A. Lesure tr. 28 ; Tewksbury, ch. 61.38 ; Fitch- 
burg, ch., L. H. "Bradford tr. 265. 74 ; So. Wilbra- 
ham, ch. 4. 45; Lowell, Ist ch., D. L. Dimoek tr. 
40: Quincy Point, Ist ‘ch. 30; "Medfield, ch., of 
wh. 100 is fr. Dea. Geo. Cummings 130.28; 


Coll. per Rev. W. 8S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 
Springfield, coll. at Miss. Con. 26.28 ; 


Worcester, 
Main St. ch. add’l 25; Rev. C. C. Williams, for 
Tel. Miss. 5; Hanover, ch. 70; Pulpit supply 15; 


RHODE ISLAND, $1,716.36. 


R. I. Baptist State Convention, R. B. Chapman tr. 


Providence, Ist ch., of wh. 16 is mon. con. coll. 
820; 4th ch., of wh. 33.05 is fr. S. 8. 245.50 5 
Pawtuxet, ch. 20 35; Wickford, Ist ch., of wh. 
50 is fr. 8. 8., for sup. of Karen teacher 72.07 ; 
Warren, Ist ch, N. Drown tr. 4 = 


Providence, Geo. D. Wilcox, M. D ; 8d ch., of 


wh. 50 is fr. 8. 8., I. Goddard tr. Tbh: Cranston 
St. ch., 8. 8., qr. payt. tow. sup. of Moung See- 
dee, care Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, J. 
Harris tr. 18. 75; Mrs. Ann E. Miller, of wh. 
62.50 is for sup. of scholar, care Mrs. J G. Bin- 
ney, Rangoon, Burmah, si. 25 for do. care Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, 81.25 for do. care Mrs. 
Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah, 125; 


Bristol, 1st ch., C. H. Spooner tr. 20; Warwick 


Neck, Shawomet ch. 18.50 ; Hopkinton 2d ch. 
81.26; Quidnick, ch. 5; Central Falls, ch., C.C. 

Holland tr. 50; Newport, Cent. ch., K. H. Stan- 
ton tr. 390 ; 2d ch., to be expended under such 
missionary of the Union as may hereafter be des- 
ignated 45.78; Miss I. A. Whipple 5; oe 

High St. ch. 12.08; Valley Falls, ch. 3.25; 
Jamestown, Mrs. Mary P. Potter tr. 3; Centre- 
ville and Crompton ch. 23.75; Pheenix, ch., B. 
N. Briggs tr. 18.75; 


CONNECTICUT, $1,514.99. 


Stonington, 0. B. Grant, of wh. 50 is tow. sup. of 


nat. Karen pr. care Rev. S. T. Goodell, Bassein, 
Burmah, 100; Wethersfield, Merit Butler and 
wife, for "the Bur. and Karen Miss. 200 ; Abigail 
pep 10; Unionville, Wm. Hale 3; ” Middle- 
town,c 


30; 
East Cornwall, ch., 8.8.5; Bristol, ch. 90; Suf- 


field, 1st ch., Miss L J. Hanchett 10; 2a ch. 
810. is; New "Haven, Mrs. L. F. Gowdy ‘1; Cal- 
vary ch. 234.21; Grand St. ch., mon. con. coll. 
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316 90 
643 90 
512 83 
5 00 
1,156 67 
10 00 
1,724 64 
601 24 
6,257 30 
1,019 9 
1,800 91 
141 23 
786 97 
1,191 25 
918 74 
261 80 
4,007 52 
547 94 
536 82 
: 
1,989 10 
843 00 
522 20 
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14; Ist ch. 2.75; Andover, ch. 3.75; Northford, 
Jas. H. Lindsay 5; Yaleville, G. I. Mix 50; New 
London, ch. 161.55; E. Clark 5; Saybrook, Ist 
ch. 5; Stafford, ch. 7; Norwalk, ch., A. C. Ar- 
nold tr. 70; Wallingford, ch. 71.50; 
Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 
port, ch. 


NEW YORK, 21,387.39. 

New York, John B. Trevor 1,000; James B. Col- 
1,000 ; S. S. Constant. for the Paris Chapel 
; Ist ch., Dea. J. I. Smith tow. sup. of nat. 

pr. in Henthada, Burmah, 100; 
teles, a friend 5 ; Clifton Park, ch. 33; Yates, 
ch. 45.60; Syracuse, Cent. ch., 8. S., tow. sup. 
nat, pr., care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, 
Burmah, 50; So. Lovinia, ch. 31.72; West Gro- 
ton, Miss EK. L. Townley tow. Mission boat for 
Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 2; Hancock, 
ch. 18 ; Tunisburg, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 8. 8., for 
sup. of nat. pr. and all for Tel. Miss. care Rev. 
J. E. Clough, Ongole, India; and with prev. 
donas. to cons, Rev. A. D. Bush H. L. M. 37; 
Phelps, ch. 13; Oneida, Rey. John Smitzer 10; 
Shushan, Mrs. E. Willard’s 8. 8. class, for the 


Paris chapel 15.20; Gouverneur, Ist ch. 11.50; . 


Utica, 1st Welch ch. 15; Homer, ch., C. A. Wat- 
son tr. 44.80; Pitcher,ch. 10; Pitcher Spa, Mrs. 
8. U. Ferguson 8.50 ; 

Saratoga Springs, Ist ch., 8. 8., Bevev. Soc., J. R. 
Barrett tr. 100; Auburn, ch., 8. C. Lester tr. 10; 
Frank W. Richardson 25; Oswego, West ch. 
173.64; Addison, ch. 10; Troy, Ist ch., 8. 8., of 
wh. 100 is tow. Miss Hasweli’s sch. building ; 
50 in gold for two pupils in her sch., 100 tow. 
sup. nat. pr. care Rev. J. M. Haswell, Maulmain, 
Burmah, D. W. Ford tr. 487.22; Cazenovia, ch. 
15; Forestville, ch. 34.67; 

a Asso., A. H. Cole tr. Rochester, Lake Av. 


Oswego Asso., D. Harmon tr. Palermo, ch, ch. 30 ; 
Oswego, D. on 25; 

Norwich, ch., A. C. Latham tr. 180.72; Westmore- 
land, 2d ch. 10; Elbridge, ch. 70; Massena, ch. 
25; Williamson, ch. 16.63; Springville, ch. 40; 
Hartford, ch. 11.75; Lima, ch. 80; Rondout, ch. 
ch. 40.07; Johnson’s Creek, Kate Angevine 5; 
Almira Edmands 5; Rev. G.C. Walker 5; E. 8. 
Underwood 1; Fredonia, ch., A. Z. Madison tr. 
100; Deposit, ch. 40; 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., 

Steuben Asso., Dundee, Rev. G. W. Downey 

Genesee Asso., Warsaw, ch., S. 8. 9; Pavilion, ch., 

ol 81:25; Leroy, ch. 505 
ondaga Asso., Fayette ch. 3 Ca- 
millus, ch. bal. 16; neers 

Alleghany Asso., Richburg, ch. 

Black River Asso., Evans Mills, ch. 

Monroe Asso., Rochester, 24 ch. 186.18; Brock- 
port, ch., in part 27.71; 

Broome and Ti Asso., Owego, eh., bal. 53.93; 
Binghamton, ch., in part 80.18; 

Seneca Asso , Watkins, ch. 

Chemung River Asso., Waverly, ch., of wh. 114.75 
is fr. S. S., for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. John 
McLaurin, Ramapatam, India, 

Coll. per Rev. U. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 

N. Y. Cent. Asso., Rhinebeck, ch. 25; Poughkeep- 
sie, ch. 95.80 ; Kingston, ch. 100; Franklinville, 
ch. 58; Saugerties, ch. 25.55 ; Miss E. B. Wilson 
20; Miss E. M. Wilson 20; Cornwall, ch. 17; 

Franklin Asso., Masonville, ch. 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Cent. ch. 375; ist 
ch. 88.18; N. Andrews 2; Tabernacle ch. 40; 
Clinton Av. ch., bal. 20; East ch., bal. 83; Wash- 
ington Av. ch. 1,900; Strong Pl. ch. 900; Pierre- 

mt St. ch. 180; Hanson Pl. ch. 450 ; Williams- 
urgh, Cent. ch. 63.84; 2d ch. 40; Ist ch. bal. 
277.25; Greenwood, ch. 92; East Marian, ch. 
1.25 ; Long Island City, East ch. 12; Flushing, 
T. H. Bulling 25; 
So. N. Y. Asso., New York, Cent. ch., bal. of wh. 
- 8.8. 200; North ch. bal. 75 21; Pil- 
ch. 461.05; Harlem ch. 17.44 Stanton St. 
ch., bal. of wh. 32 is fr. La. Miss. Soc. 53; 5th 
Av. ch., bal. 1,828.66; Ist ch. 1,149.80; McDou- 
gal St. ch. 180; Mariner's ch. 100; Tab. ch. 
5248.10; South ch. 88; A. B. Cruden’ 12.50; 
Jacob Hays, tow. sup. Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maul- 
main, Burmah, 300; B G. Coles 50; Madison 
Av. ch., of wh. 625 is fr. Fem. Miss. Soc., 3,554 ; 


Donations. 


4,419 52 


Calvary ch. 2,065.80; Mrs. L. A. 10; 
Yonkers, Warburton Av. ch. of wh. 70 is tu be 
expended in care of Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maul- 
main, Burmahb, 145; 

Saratoga Asso., Stillwater, 2d ch. 18; 1st ch. 28.37; 
Gloversville, ch. 289.59 ; 

Washington Union Asso., Mrs. Lucy Harrington 7 ; 
John Hall 10; Fort Miller, ch. 30; Fort Aun, ch. 
70: Granville, ch. 38; 

Rensselaerville Asso., Charleston, ch. 

Worcester Asso., Leesville, ch. 4.60; Rev. C.C. 
Bowen 5; 

Essex and Champlain Asso., West Plattsburgh, ch. 

Union Asso., Bedford, Rev. Conant Sawyer, D. D. 

Hudson River No. Asso., Albany, Ist ch. 100; 
Schenectady, ch. 80; 


NEW JERSEY, $4,186.67. 


Newark, Ist German ch. 25; Milburn, ch. 38 77 ; 
Paterson, A. W. Rogers, for the Theo. Sem. 
Ramapatam, India, 100; Pemberton, Rev. J. W. 
Willmarth, for the Paris Chapel 10; Red Bank 
ch. 23; Perth Amboy, ch., of wh. 3.17 is mon. 
con. coll. and 5 fr. Rev. G. R. Hunter 8.17; 
Bridgeton, Ist ch., a member 200; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 

Ea. N. J. Asso., Hackensack, ch. 32.30; Passaic, 
ch. 815; Millington, ch. 2; Mt. Bethel, ch. 5.10; 
Rev. T. R. Howlette 1; Newark, 5th ch. 20; 
Lyons Farm, ch. bal. 80; C. B. Reynolds, qr. 
cont. 25; Jersey City, lst ch., of wh. 2.50 is mon. 
con. coll. and 25 fr. S. S. 129.50 ; Plainfield, 1st 
ch. bal. 450; Morristown, ch. 5; Newark, So. ch. 
801.59 ; No. Orange, ch. 1,195.35 ; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., 

as, 1st ch. 16.83; Salem. ch., of wh. 25 is 
fr. S. 8. 85.48 ; Bridgeton, ch. 177 ; Freehold, ch. 
44.50; Vineland, Rev. 0. Wilbur 5; Borden- 
town, ch. 84.80; Howell, ch. 11.50; Trenton, 1st 
ch. 90; Flemington, ch. 200.07 ; Cherryville, ch. 
29; Baptistown, ch. 21; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $4,35825. 


Philadelphia, Wm. Bucknell 

South Oil City, ch., Youth’s Miss. Soc. 12.42; 
Mansfield, Rev. G. P. Watrous 15.19; Emma 
and Eddie Watrous 4.47 19.66; Antrim, Mrs. 
Farrar 5; Blossburg, ch. 26; Arnot, ch. 4.34; 
W. Springfield, ch., 8. 8., 3.20; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., 

North Phil. Asso., Greynnedd, ch. 4.65; Mana- 
yunk, ch., of wh. 26.45 is fr. 8. 8.64.90; Olivet 
ch., Mrs. Morton 8; Reading, Ist ch., of wh. 10 
is fr. S. S. 93.06; 2d ch., of wh. 3.60 is fr. S.S. 
8.50; Davisville, ch. 50; Bridgeport, ch. 17.66; 
Phil. Ist ch. 673.30 ; 

Phil. Asso., Lower Providence, ch. 36.05; Goshen, 
ch. 15; Passyunk, ch. 1; Garrett Ford, Mrs E. 
Holt 5; Springfield, Union 8. 8.2; Phil. 2d ch., 
bal. of wh. 50 is fr.S8.8. 55; Spruce St. ch. 
44.64; Beth Eden, ch., bal. of wh. 50 is fr 8. 8. 
to be expended in care of Rev. J. Von Brunn of 
the African Miss. 115; Upland, Mrs. Emma 
Knowles 500; Pottsville, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. 8. S. 
87.81; Lower Marion, ch., of wh. 40 is fr. 8. S., 
for sup. of Tay-po student, care Rev. D. A. W. 
Smith, Henthada, Burmah, 105.68; Phil. Broad 
St. ch., 8. S., for sup. of Nau-la studen', care 
do. 40; a friend 40 for sup. of Au-a student, care 
do.; Spring Garden, ch. 45.25; Tab. ch. 170; 
Blockley, ch. 40.25; Roxboro’, 8.8., Miss. Soc. 
128; Falls Schuylkill, ch. 16.74; Chestnut Hill 
ch. 16.10; 10th ch. 85.31 ; Memorial ch. 169.50 ; 
Rev. E. Fendall 5; a friend 5; Germantown, 2d 
ch. 64.41 ; Marcus Hook, ch. 33 ; Conshohocken, 
ch. 10; Norristown, 8. S. 19.75; 

Pittsburg Asso., Pittsburg, 4th St. ch. 131.34; 
amma Sandusky St. ch. 120; Elizabeth, ch. 


Abington Asso., Scranton, ch. 115.20; Blakeley, 
= i Roaring Brook, ch. 1.55; Aldenville, 
ch. 5; 

ag Asso., Pittston, ch. 20.56 ; Tankhannock, 

ch. 2.50; Eaton, ch. 6; 

Bradford Asso. Troy, ch. 10; Towanda, ch. 8; 
Union, ch. 1.35; 

Amana, ch. 6; Lewisburg, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 8. 
S. 59.42: Liberty, ch. 5; Audenried, Welch ch. 
40.50; Wheatland, Welch ch. 5; Summit Hill, 
Welch ch. 14; Mosier Town, ch. 9; 
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MARYLAND, $30.00. 


Baltimore, Mrs. W. H. Beckley, for educating Ka- 
ren boy Non-doo, care Rev. 8. T. Goodell, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 


DELAWARE, $133.00. 


r Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., 
Witte ngton, Ist ch. 23; 2d ch. 100; Dover eh. 10; 


WEST VIRGINIA, $25.28. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec. 
Grafton, ch. 10.28; Long’ Reach, ch. 10; for 
Moung Kyaw, care Rev. J. R. Haswell, Maul- 
main, Burmah, 20 28; French Creek, ch. 5; 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $307.00. 


Washington, Prof. Wm. rma. Ruggles for sup. nat. prs. 
in Burmah 300; P. King, per Rev. 
W. 8. McKenzie 5; W. M. Ingersoll 2 ; 


KENTUCKY, $6.20. 
Newport, ch., per Rev. Thomas Allen 
NORTH CAROLINA, $2.00. 
Raleigh, Rev. H. M. Tupper 1; Eddie L. Tupper 1; 


ARKANSAS, $5.00. 
Judsonia, L. S. Bates, per Rev. 8. M. Osgood 


MISSISSIPPI, $40.00. 
Grand Gulf, a frierd 


OHIO, $3 528.82. 


Pioneer, Ist ch. 17.65; Dayton, Wayne St. ch., 
John Temple, for Theo. Sem., Ramapatam, In- 
dia, 5; West Unity, F. Smith 10; Warren, lst 
ch. gam‘! Quimby tr., 73.10; Conneaut, ch. 
14.13; Granville, ch., R. Parsons tr. 173.15 ; 
Avon, ch. 11.70; ‘Pomeroy, ch. 6.75; 

Coll. per. Rev. ‘Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Ashtabula Asso., Kingsville, ch., of wh. 80 is for 
sup. of Godula. nat. pr. among ‘the Nagas 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Ist ch., bal. 26; 2d ch. 
678.29 ; Cottage ch. 10; ch. 36; 
Seville, ch. 42.60; 

Clinton Asso., Centreville, ch. 

Columbus Asso., McKean, ch. 

Coshocton Asso., Roscoe, J. Carhart 

East Fork Asso., ” Ten Mile, = oh. 

Huron Asso., Monroeville, $ .8., for sup. of Lan- 
Phai, boy in Rev. A. Bunker’s sch., Toungoo, 
Burmah, 25; Norwalk, ch. 24.13; 

—— Asxo. , Elyria, ch. 23.83; Huntington, ch, 


Mad River Asso., for sup. of Mau-a-lah, Ta-koo- 
bau, and Pau-gau, three lads in Rev. E. B. 
Cross’s sch., ‘toungoo, Burmah, 110; Honey 
Creek, ch. 13.30; Mill Creek, ch. 16.25; 

Mansfield Asso., Bucyrus, ch. 

Maumee Asso., "Toledo, Ist ch. 100.25; Oliver St. 
Mission, for ‘sup. of Mya, in Rev. A. Bunker’s 
Koungoo, Burmeh, 25; West Barre, Amos 

aft 

Marietta Asso., Marietta, ch. 83.22; a friend of 
Missions 2 ; McConnelsville, ch. 26. 87; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 9th St. ch., bal. 65.40 ; 
Rev. J. Emery, “a thank offering ”” 5; 1st ch. 
123.55 ; Chas. ‘Huntington, for sup. of Klo-Po, 
nat. pr. care Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, Burmah, 
60; Cheviot, Joseph Hildreth and wife 5; Miss 
Jennie Hildreth 1 ; Miami, ch. 11; Middletown, 
ch. 85.80 ; Mt. Washington ch. 7; 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, ist ch., ’ of wh. 259.61 
is fr 8. 8., for sup. of Tah-boo and Shway-too, 
care Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, Burmab, 
817.61; Linden Av. ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 8. 8. for 
sup. of Phya-ee boy in Rev. A. Bunker's sch. 
Toungoo, Burmah, 50 fr. W. P. Huffman and 
wife for sup. of Nga-tway, care do. 194.17; Wayne 
®t. ch. 22.25; Piqua, lst ch. 11.15 ; annuity of 
Mrs. Nancy G. Moore, dee’d 25; Springtield, lst 
ch. 50; Trinity ch. 8.50 ; Urbana, ch. 22.60 

Mt. t. Vernon Asso., Fredericktown, ch., of wh. 6 is 


Ohio Asso., Sand Fork, ch. 

Portsmouth Asso., Portsmouth, ch. 

Sciota Asso. , Licking, ch., Mrs. Mary E. Hand 100; 
Newark, ch. 43.30 ; 


Donations. 


Trumble Asso., Hubbard, ch. 

Wills Creek Asso., Salt Creek, ch. 

Zoar Asso., Martin's Ferry, ch. 7; Clear Fork, 
8.8.5; Mission S. 8. 8.40; Union Valley, ch. 3; 


INDIANA, $1,160.00. © 


Indianapolis, Ist ch., of wh. 107.80 is fr. 8. 8. J. 
A. Furgason tr. 835. 78; Garden, ch., Rev. 8. 
for Theo. Sem., Ramapatam ; 

South Bend, Lindley M. Young, o sup. of Rev. 
T. J. Keith, Gowahati, Assam 5; Vevey, J. L. 
Thiebaud 10 ; Goshen, Emma R. Chandler 5; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Bedford Asso., Gullett’s Creek, ch. 

Brownstown Asso., Seymour, ch. 

Curry's Prairie Asso., Terre Haute, ch. 

Evansville Asso., Lynnville, Miss Chloe Morrison 
5; Evansville, 8. 8. 16.60 ; 

Flat Rock Asso. -» Bethel, 8. ’s. 5; Rev. H. R. Todd 
5; Franklin, 27; Greensburg, ch. 25.21; 
Thos. Edkins 1 ; Mt. ’ Pisgah, ch. 12.75; Lewis 
Creek, ch. 6; 

Fort Wayne Asso., Fort Wayne, ch. 

Indianapolis Asso., Bethel ch. 11; Garden ch., H. 
Kniffenberg, int. on note for Tel. Theo. Sem. 5; 
Southport, ch. 22; 

Laughery Asso., Lawrenceburg, Miss Lydia Bond 

Logansport Asso., Niconza, Rev. J. M. Maxwell, for 
Japan 

Madison yn ee Madison, ch. 58.11; North Madi- 
son, 8. 8. 2; Rev. W. J. Munroe 1; 

Monticello Asso. , Rensselaer, ch. 

North Eastern ‘Asso., Wolcottviile, ch. 

Sand Creek Asso. , Dry Fork, 8. 8. 

Union Asso. , Sullivan, Rev. M. C. Clark 

White Water Valley Asso., Richmond, ch. 


ILLINOIS, $6,027.98. 


Highland Park, Mrs. M. R. Hanimond, for the Paris 
Chapel 1 ; Mt. Carroll, Rev. H. B. Waterman, 
for do.5; Springfield, Ist ch., J. Seeders for 
Theo. § Sem., Ramapatam, India, 10; Centralia, 
br. Polin anda br. Pittinger for do. 10 ea. 20; 
Aledo, Mrs. T. J. Merryman, for do. 5; Rock 
Island and Moline, Swedish ch. 59.50; Blooming- 
ton, Sarah E. Nilson 30; Odin, W. G. Ferguson 


5 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs 


Bloomfield Aseo.. Mahomet, Bethel ch. 28.80; 
Champaign, Ist ch. 90; 2d ch. 5; Urbana, ch. 


Bloomington Asso., Bloomington, ch. 65 ; Havanna, 
ch., tow. sup. of Rev. T. J. Keith and wife, 
Gowahati, Assam, 30.25; El Paso, ch., Mrs. M. 
Bowers, tow. sup. min. stu. care Rev. R. E 
Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 10; Lincoln, ch., 
— con. coll. 8.56 ; Mason City, ch. 2; Minouk, 

h. 40.50; Danvers, Mt. Pleasant, ch. 6.65 
on ch. 6.50 ; Towanda, ch. 14; Tremont, "Dea. 
A. Spe perry 8; 

Carroliton ‘Asso., Carrollton, ch., of wh. 10 is fr. 
Rev. H. A. Guild 

Chicago Asso., Antioch, ch. 6; Austin, ch. 22.40; 
Benton, ch. 2; other triends 3, 5 ; Chicago, 2d 
ch., of wh. 106.28 is fr. 8. s8., and "40 40 fr. ‘aft. 
Bible class, 661.29; Stock Yards Miss. 8. S8., tow. 
sup. of stu. in Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s sch., Now- 
gong, Assam, 10.20; Norwood Park, ch. 10; 
Woodstock, ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of Pariah, 
nat, pr., care Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 


Dixon Asso., Freeport, ch , of wh. 100 is fr. A. H. 
Wise, tow. "sup. of Rungkhee, Garo pr. care Rev. 
T. J. Keith, Gowahati, Assam, 115; Heaton, W. 
H. Carpe nter 2; Lanark, Rev. N. E . Chapin 5; 
Mt. Carroll, ch. 48.75 

Edwardsville ” A8so., Alton, 1st ch., of wh. 135.21 
is tow. sup. Rev. ™ Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 
11.82 for Bible dist. in for. lands, 8 fr. Fem. 
circle, for Jameson’s chapel 155.03 ; 

wardsville, ch. Litchfield, ch. 6; Upper 
Alton, oh 27; Stu. Boos of Bhurtiett Cole 


iege 

Fox River "Ass0., Batavia, ch. 10; Bristol, ch. 
28.85 ; Chicago, 1st ch., of wh. 25 is fr. Gran 
Said, Jr., tow. sup. of pat. pr. care Rev. J. 
Clough, Ongole, India, 26 fr. Chas. Walkee for 
Miss. work, care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, 
Assam, 1,607.25; Mich. Av. ch. 129.30; Union 
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Park ch. 98: University Pl. ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 
Rev. E. C. Mitchell for the Greek Miss. and 50 
fr. 8. 8., tow. sup. stu. care Miss M. Bronson, 
Nowgong, Assam, 862.97; Western Av. ch., in 
part 179.14; Theo. Sem., F. M. Smith 5; D. H. 
Drake 2; Downers Grove, ch. 9.50 ; Englewood, 
Rev. F.G. Thearle 10; Evanston, ch., of wh. 
62.50 is fr. L. E. Brown tow. sup. of Sonoram, 
nat. pr. care Rev. M. Bronson, Nowgong, Assam, 
160 fr. S. S., tow. sup. of Tuni, care do. 212.50; 
Kankakee, ch. 10.45; Lockport, ch. 12.81; Rev. 
J.D. Cole 5; Mokena, ch. 12. 25 ; Oswego, ch., 
Rev. H. E. Sawyer Plainfield, ch. 27 aos 
Sandwich, ch., of wh. 13.50 is is fr. S. a tow. su 
of min. stu. in Ongole, India, 17.50-; Rev. N. 
Ravlin, of wh. 50 is to be expended in care Rev. 
R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 100; Warren- 

- ville, ch., of wh. 60 is fr. A. E. Carpenter, avails 
of sale of colt 58. 70; 

Louisville Asso., Irving , Mrs. M. Peters 1; Lou- 
isvilie, Rev. W. B. Lively 1; 

Mattoon Asso., Mendota, ch., L.B. Merrifield, int. 
on note Tel. Theo. Sem. 10; Myron Bourne, to 
sup. gy in my R. E. Neighbor's sch., Now- 

, 30; 62.50 fr. 8.8., tow. sup of 
ey Garo pr., care Rev. T. J. Keith, Gowsbati, 
Assam, 102 50; Paw Paw, ch. 16.75; ’ Princeton, 
ch. 5; "Tiskilwa, ch. 25.80; Tonica, ch. 20; 

Ottawa Asso., Arcola, c! 

Peoria Asso., Canton, ch., of wh. 26 is fr. 8. S., 
tow. sup. of min, atu. care Rev. M. Bronson, 
Nowgong, Assam, 98.85; Mrs. A. Wilcox, int. on 
note for endowment of Tel. Theo. Sem. 5; Chilli- 
cothe, ch. 4'; Galesburg, ch., of wh. 65 is fr. 
8. 8., tow. sup. of Baporam, nat. it: care Rey. 
K.E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 114.50 ; Galva, 
ch. 12.50; Kewanee, ch., of wh. 10 ea. is fr 8. 
Bennett and E. Wileox for Tel. Theo. Sem. 57 50; 
Monmouth, ch. 86.50; Neponset, Rev. E. L. 
Moore 5; Wyoming, ch. 10; 

Quincy Asso., Payson, ch., of Gabriel 
Kay, 10 fr. R. G. Kay, 20 fr. , tow. sup. 
pupil in Mrs. A. K. hoott's < ” Gowahati, 
Assam, 60; Rushville, ch. 13.65 ; 

Rock Island ‘Asso. Annawan, ch. 8; Aledo, ch , of 
wh. 6 is fr. S. 8. 7; Andalusia, ch. 4.50 ; Moline, 
ch. 40; Orion, Mt. Pleasant ch. 10; 

Rock River Asso , Belvidere, 1st ch., Mrs. Emma 
Roe 5; South ch., Miss J. P. Moore, for Rev. R. 
E. Neighbor's work, Nowgong, Assam, 10; Ma- 
rengo, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. Elias, F. W. and H. KE. 
Patrick, tow. sup. of Kondia, nat. pr. care Rev. 
Kk. India, 100; Stillman Val- 

ch 

one Asso., Plymouth, ch. 

Springfield Asso., Centreville, ch. 6; Decatur 
ot wh. 15 is fr. Rev. J. C. Bonham, and "is te 
Rolling Mills Miss. sch. 42.08 ; Pana, W. L. Aad 
ling and wife 10; Springfield, Ist ch., of wh. 
17.50 is fr. 8.8., tow. sup. of stu. in Rev. R R. E. 
Neighbor's sch., Nowgong, Assam, and 10 fr. 
Dea. J. Francis, 38.60; North ch. 25; Stoning- 
ton, ch. 11.26; Taylorville, ch. 24; 


IOWA, $769.46. 
Camanche, ch. 5; Rev. M. Stowils 2; for Theo. 
Sem., Ramapatam, por ht Clinton, ch. for do. 
2.50; wy ch. 20.50 for do. 
= per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 


. Secs., 

Burlington Asso., Burlington, Ist ch. 35 ; Danville, 
Edwin Cady 10; Fairfield, ch. 3; Mt. Pleasant, 
4 Rev. S. H. Worcester 61 40; 

egah, ch. 14.50 

Cedar Valley. pam "Charles City, ch. 9.82; Mason 
City, ch. 17.45; 

Cent. iowa Asso., Carlisle, 8.S 2.85; Des Moines, 
ch. £8.76; Indianola, ch. 11; Newton, ch. 5.80; 
Sherman, ‘ch, 2.10; 

Davenport ‘Asso. Camanche, Mrs. L. L. Lansing 5; 
Clinton, ch. 33; Davenport, Calvary ch. 75; De- 
Witt, ch. 21; Iowa City, Dea. A. C. Dennison 
10; ‘Lyons, ch. 8.80; Muscatine, Ist ch. 22; 
— ch. 28; German ch. 12.75; Zion ch. 


Bag. River Asso., Sigourney, ch., R. Chrisman 5; 

rs. Jane Chrisman 2, tow. sup. Rev. J. E. 
Clough, Ongole, India, 

Towa Valley Asso., Tama City, ch. 

Keokuk Asso., Bonaparte, ch. 2; Denmark, ch., 
8. 8. 10 15; Fort Madison 


West Point, 


Donations. 


ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of stu in Normal Sch., On- 
gole, India, care Rev. J. E. Clough, 10.20; 

Linn Asso., Cedar Rapids, ch. 29.18; Parker's 
a0, ch. 5; Shellsburg, ch. 2; Vinton, ch. 


Oskaloosa Asro., Ashland, ch.1; Oskaloosa, ch. 


80.90; 

So. Wert. Towa Asso., Harlan, Rev. J. Currier 10; 
J. M. Long 2; Wm. Wyland .50; 

River Asso., Castalia, ch. 15; McGregor, 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Homer, Ly 

West. Iowa Asso. cua City, H 
Sioux City, ch. 28.45 


$2,011 09. 


Romeo, Amelia Bancroft 24; Lapeer, E. L. Little 
2.25; Alpine & Aig ch. "65; 

per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C.F. Tolman, 

ist. Secs. 

Flint River Asso., Wey Run, ch. 7.75; Fenton, ch. 
of wh. 44 is fr. 8.8 5., tow. sup. of Kondixh, ‘pat. 
pr. care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, 78 ; - 
ch., for nat. pr. care do. 150; 

Grand River Asso., Tonia, ch. 25; Palo, ch. 
Smyrna, N. G. Chase 100; 

Grand Rapids Asso., Rockford, Miss F. F. Still- 
well’s Miss. box 

Hillsdale Asso., Coldwater, ch. 70; Reading, S. §., 
avails of berries picked and canned by Geo. Dun- 
lary 4.50; 

Jackson Asso., Concord, ch. 6.76; Eaton Rapids, 
ch. 31.15; stone, ch. 5; 

Kalamazoo Ri@# Asrro., Allegan, Mrs. McCarthy's 
Bible class, tow. sup. of pupil in Mrs. Jewett’s 
sch. , Nellore, India, 6; Athens, ch., of wh. 2.50 
is fr. 8.8. 9.60; Kalamazoo, Ist ch. 195. 24; 
Plainwell, ch. 8 ; 

Lenawee AB80., Adrian ch. 

Michigan Asso., Amada, ch., Mrs. Rebecca Hall 39; 
Detroit, Ist ch. 447 Lafayette Av. ch 3824.10; 
Mt. Vernon, ch. 6; 

St. Joseph's River Asso., Benton Harbor, ch. 81 70; 
Cassopolis, eh. 11; 

St. Joseph's Valley Asso., Baldwin’s Prairie, ch., of 
wh. 5 is fr. Miss Amelia Rinehart 21 50; Centre- 
ville ch. 18; Sturgis, ch. 14; 

Thorn Apple River Asso., Wayland, ch. 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., of wh. 30 is fr. 
Mrs. 8. 8. Cowles, tow. sup of Geo. D. Cowles in 
Rev. R. E Neighbor’s sch., Nowgong, Assam, 
75; Mooreville, ch. 11.65; Ypsilanti, ch., of wh. 
40 is fr. 8. is ‘tow. sup. ‘of pupil in Mrs. A. K. 
Scott’s sch. , Gowahati, Assam, 90.29 ; 

Wayne Asso , Commerce, ch. 5; Hartiard, ch. 4; 
ne h, ch. 13.10 ; Redford, ch. 15; Walled 
Lake, 8. ; 


. Higgins 1.25; 


MINNESOTA, $395.08. 


Minneapolis, 0. M. Hawkinson 5; “ ~ tenth” 2; 
= « Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F . Tolman, 
ist 
Minn. Asso , Hastings, ch., 6; Minneapolis, Ist 
ch., of wh. £9.56 is fr. S. 8. , tow. sup. of Run- 

ah, nat. pr. care Rev. J. EK. Clough, Ongole, 
ndia, and 10 fr. E. B. Galusha, 69.56; East ch., 
of wh. 5 is fr. —— M. L. Ennis 16: Northvil'e, 
ch., Mrs. J. B. C. Wilcox 5; Richfield, a friend 
10; ” St. Paul, Ist ch. ,8.8., of wh. 17 is fr. Mrs. 
Wakefield's class, for an orphan pupil, and all 
Wm. Ward's sch., Sibsagor, Assam, 
48.02; 
Minn. Cent. Asso., Blooming Prairie, ch. 1; Wasi- 
oja, Mrs. Ada B. ” Allen 5; 
Minn. Valley Asso., Garden City, ch. 
Northern Minn. Asso. » Monticello, J. R. Lewis 
Southern Minn. Aseo., Money Creek, W. F. Sin- 
clair 8 ; St. Charles, ch. 13; Winona, ch. 23; 
Zumbro ‘Aseo., Byron, ch., of wh. 4.84 is fr. 8. S. 
85; Concord, ch. 18; Ellington, ch. 6.50; Ken- 
yon, ch. 
MISSOURI, $649.04 


St. Louis, F. D. Foulon, for the Paris Chapel 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Sees , 

Booneville, Mrs. M. A. Swan 20; Carrollton, L. B. 
Ely, Esq. 10; Kansas City, Ist ch. 127.04; Mary- 
ville, H. Blunt 2; St Louis, Beaumont "St. ch. 
50; 4th ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr. care Mis. M. B. 

Ingalls , Thongzai, Burmah , 100; 2d ch. 335; 


50 35 


70 88 
81 90 
12 50 
65 00 
18 8 
24 70 


91 25 


235 75 
182 00 
275 


74 50 
42 90 


218 84 
40 40 


807 36 
92 70 


48 50 
5 50 


644 OF 


| | [ June, 
| 
| 
8,398 42 
200 
169 55 
16 25 
879 85 
|| 
118 00 176 94 
22 00 
42 10 
7 00 
156 88 
80 00 
253 58 
123 90 6 00 
10 00 
27 27 2 00 
44 00 
75 01 
72 60 
5°00 
222 45 
15 
|| 
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WISCONSIN, $1,255.39. 
Springwater, ch. 3; Hudson, ch. 75; 


Coll. per Revs. M. Osgood and ©. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 
Cent. Asso., ‘Almond, ch., by Rev. E. L. Palmer 


Dane Asso., ” Lodi, ch., of wh. 4.265 is fr. 8. 8. 22.25; 
Spring Green, ch. "2; Stoughton, ch. 10.87; 
ch. 3.50; 

Dodge Asso., Beaver Dam, ch. of wh. 2.75 is 
fr. 8. 8. 3.50 (less 14.80 ack. by mistake in 
June) 

Janesville Asso., Beloit, ch. 56 ; Clinton, ch. Be: 
Evansville, ch. 8. 76; Janesville, ch. 145.75; 
Rock, ch. 8; Union, ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of Nur- 
sema, nat. pr. care "Rev: L. Jewett, Nellore, In- 
dia, 94; 

La Crosse oe La Crosse, ch. 50; Trempealeau, 
ch., Rev. J. Squires 4; Mrs. Abigail Hull 53 
Mrs. M. A. Truesdell 4 ; 

LaFayette Asso., Calamine, H. Hi. Hawley 

Lake Shore Asso., Auburn and Ashford, ch. 5; 
Milwaukee, Union ch. 200; 2d ch., of wh, 12.50 
is fr. 8. S., tow. sup. of Geo. B. Davidson, win. 
stu. care Rev. J. E. Clou h, Ongole, India, and 
25 fr. Mra. Edwin Cole 78. 75; Pewaukee, ch. 15; 
Racine, Ist ch., of wh. 25 is fr. W Y. Lewis, 
ae ~y nat pr. care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Now- 

, Assam ; 7 fr. Mrs. Lewis, and 5 fr. Mrs. 
Mitebell for Mr. Neighbor's sch., and 31.18 tow. 
his sup. 118.18 ; Scandanavian ch. 15; Raymond, 
ch. 7.50; Sheboygan Falls, ch. 29; Waukesha, ch. 
62.50 ; Wauwatosa, ch. 50; 

Walworth Asso., Ea. Delavan, ch. 

Asso ha and N h, ch. 88.25; 
Ripon, ‘ch., 8s. - tow. sup. of Ramkhee, nat. pr. 
among the ’Garos, care Rev. I. J. Stoddard, Gow- 
alpara, Assam, 

Cedar Lake, Wm. , to sup. Nariosha, nat. pr. 
care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, 


KANSAS, $152.60. 


Warnego, ch., 0. Dod: 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood ana Cc. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Kansas River Asso., Lawrence, let ch , of. wh. 5 
ea. is fr. Dr. Read and Mrs. Geo. Ford, and 15 
fr. J.S. Emery 53.45; col’d ch. 3.15; Ottawa, 


Ist ch. 47; ch. 42.25; 
Mound Ane Asso., New Lancaster, ch. 5; Wabaun- 
Gladden 15; 


5 75 


Donations. 


NEBRASKA, $6.00. 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Sees., 
Decatur, Gardner Maryott 4; Nebraska City, S 
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Davis and Mrs. Denuison 1 ea. 2; 6 00 
CALIFORNIA, $225.50. 
San Francisco, Ist ech., Mr. Forbes, for sup. of nat. 
pr. care Rev. Wm. ‘George, Henthada, Burmah, 
per Rev. A. R. R. Crawley 125 50 
Union Square ch., to cons. Mrs. Sarah J. Marshall 
. L. M. 100 00 
OREGON, 12.50. 
Camp Warner, Rev. M. J. Kelley 12 50 
NOVA SCOTIA, $3.00. 
Truro, Freddie Linton’s Miss. Box 8 00 
BURMAH, 
eee sundry coll. per Rev. N. Harris 
172.9 do. per Miss Adams 
308.72; 481 63 
78,667 78 
LEGACIES. 
Townshend, Vt., Cyril White, Abishai Stod- 
dard, Exr., in part 800 00 
Springville, N. Y., Chauncey Pond, per 
Thos. Pierce, Exr 50 
Ogden, N. Y., Sargent Bagley, per W. Dean 
Shuart 491 62 
Do. do. Lydia Bagley do. do. 81 25 
es N. Y., Horatio Chapman, per Rev. 
> We ‘Taggart 10 00 
onan N. ti Mrs. Calvin Condit, per Rev. 
0. D 100 00 
Philadelphia, Penn., Rev. J. 8. Jenkins, per 
H G. Jones, Exr. 75 00 
Homer, Ill., Clark Davis, per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good 750 00 
Franklin, Ind., John Packer, per Rev. W. T. 
Sto't 400 00—2,607 87 
$81,275 65 
Donations and apes from April 1, 1872, 
to March 1, 187. 96,764 32 
Donations aud Legacies from April 1, 1872, ————— 
to April 1, 1873 $178,089 9 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN APRIL, 1873. 


MAINE, $79.22. 

Waterville, Ist ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of Ardirane, 
nat. pr. care Rev. M. Bronson, Nowgong, Assam, 
¥. B. Philbrick tr. 

Hallowell, ch. 10; Jefferson, Ist ch. 5; Lyndon, a 
friend 50; Calais, Ist ch. 17.60; 

As*o., "Wm. Ewery tr. No. Berwick Village, 

h. 3.60 ; “Acton, ch. 9.87; Shapleigh, 2d ch. 2; 
Wells, ch. 10.75 ; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Bow, Dea. T. Hammond 


Pottersville, ch. 
VERMONT, $23.63. 
ey Dea. C. B. Hibbard 12; Fair Haven, ch. 


MASSACHUSETTS, #811.37. 

Kingston, ch., B. Denham tr. 10; Needham, cb. 
60; Cambridge, Broadway ch., J. Katon tr. 
201.74; West Medway,ch. H.C. Messinger tr. 
45; Hyde Park, Rev. I. H. ~ 5; 

Springfield, State St. ch., E. F Foster tr. 165.70; 
West Dedham, ch., Dea. J.B. Baker tr. of wh. 
10 is fr. 8. S., W. W. Baker tr. 41; Lawrence, ch., 
E. G. Pratt tr. 109.25 ; 

Woburn, Ist ch., La. Bap. Miss. Soc. Mrs. F. 8. 
Bu gess tr., tow. sup. stu in Theo. Sem., Ran- 
goon, Burmah, 

North Oxford, en. 54; Northboro’, ch., R. Mon- 
meee tr. 66. 75; Zoar, Mrs. Jonathan Cressey 


50; 
Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McK+nzie, Dist Sec., 
Boston, Bethel ch. 26.43; Wolloston, ch , add'l 10; 


$110.00. 


CONNECTICUT, $246.31. 


Waterbury, ch. 41.35; Preston, Rev. Levi Meech 
10; Colchesterboro’, ‘ch., Wom. Miss. Soc. 8.76; 

Putnam, ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Geo. M. Morse 

Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 

Bridgeport, ch., bal. 


NEW YORK, 1,116.47. 


Russell, ch., mon. con, coll. 10 ; Ea. Cameron, ch. 
of wh. 4.52 is fr. S. 8. 27.02; "Rochester, Ea. Av. 
ch. a; J. McMaster tr. 55,30; Manchester, ch. 


2. 

Andover, ch., Miss. Soc. Ellen S. Cobb tr. 17; 
8 ringville, ch. 8; Saratoga Springs, Ist. ch. 
195.10 0; Potsdam, ch. 80; Whitesboro’, ch. 46; 
Deposit, ch. add’l 6 50; Massena, ch. bal. 12; 

Coll. per Rev. J.B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., 

Cayuga Asso., Throopsville, ch. Skaneateles, 
ch., in part 51 51; 

Seneca Asso., Watkins, Rev. C. W. Brooks 

Monroe Asso., Brockport, ch. bal. 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Binghamton, ch. bal. 

Niagara Asso., Somersett, R. W. Noble, and with 
prev. donas. ‘to const. himself H. L. M. 

Chenango Asso., Guilford, ag h., in part 

Coll. per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist 

Hudson River No. Asso., Troy, 5th St. ch. 241.35 ; 
Agnes Foster 2; Nettie Gregory 2; 

Long I-land Asso., Brooklyn, Clinton Av. ch. 60; 
Greenpoint. ch., in part 65.70; Williamsburg, 
Cent. ch. 15; 

Worcester Asso., » ch. 

So. N.Y. Asso., New York, Berean ch., of wh. 


. 


60 11 
161 20 


8 75 
5 50 
88 62 
19 20 
824 75 
63 00 
11 00 
680 93 
15 389 
68 25 
125 00 
100 
145 85 
20 09 
83 10 25 00 
26 12 
100 00 
10 00 94 82 . 
23 63 244 60 
107 51 
10 00 
821 74 11 62 
49 75 
25 00 
815 95 12 23 
25 00 245 35 
112 25 140 70 
30 00 
86 43 
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» is fr. S. 8. 57.87; Morrisiana, German ch. 
Mohawk River Asso., Newport, Mrs. Lydia Smith 


NEW JERSEY, $190.06. 


Perth Amboy, ch., mon. con. coll. 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. 


Gam, ch. 8; Cape May, 2d ch. 16; ‘Middletown, 
c 


Coll. per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 

Asso., Hoboken, Ist ch 52.36 ; Rose- 
ville, ch. 50; 

Ea. N. J. Asso., Hudson City, ch. 30; Westfield, 


ch. 5; 
PENNSYLVANIA, $901.68. 

Coll. per. Rev. J. V. Ambler., Dist. Sec., 

Upland, ch. 10382; J. Lewis Crozer 500; Phil. 
North ch., La. Miss. Soc. for Mrs. M J. Knowl- 
ton’s Sch., Ninzpo, China, 44 61; Williamsport, 
ch., of wh. 23.95 is fr. 8S. S. 128.95; German- 
town, 34 ch. bal. 18; Titusville, §. 8., for sup- 
of nat. pr. Ramiah, care Rev. A. V. Timpany, 
Ramapatam, India, 15; M. Brownson, Ist in- 
stallment for sup. of nat. pr. Marcus Brownson, 
care do. 30; Freeport, ch. 5.50; Sharon, ch. 6; 
Milton, ch. 15; White Deer, ch. 13; Brandywine, 
ch. 10; St. Clair, ch. 6.380; Unionville, ch. 7.50; 
Mahanoy City, ch. 2; Village Green, ch., Help- 
ing Hand Soc. 2; 

MARYLAND, $50.00. 

Baltimore, High St. ch., J. P. Frames tr. 


OHIO, $189 43. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Edwin Barber 10; congregation at poor man’s sch. 
house 2.80 ; 

Clinton Asso., Caesar's Creek, ch. 2.80; Rev. C. H. 
Smith 5; J. W. Smith 5; Sugar Creek, ch. 5.33; 

Columbus Asso., Rev. D. A. Randall 

Ea. Fork Asso., Stone Lick, ch. 

Huron Asso., North Fairfield, ch. 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, lst ch., Wm. Powell, ‘a 
thank off-ring ” 5; Kast Lebanon, ch. 40. 

Maumee Asso., ‘'oledo, Oliver St. ch. 

Miami Union Asso., 8. Talbot 5; Piqua, Calvary 
ch., tow. sup. of Hai-htan, care Rev. A. Bunker, 
Touvgoo, Burmah, 25; 

Wills Creek Asso , Cambridge, ch. 

Zoar Asso., Clear Fork, Mrs. FW. Tipton 


INDIANA, $30.50. 
Edinburgh, John W. Dame 
Coll. per Rev. ‘thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Flat Rock Asso., Mt. Gilead, 8. 8.,1; Shelbyville, 
ch. 10; 
Fort Wayne Asso., Hecla, J. Palmer 
Judson Asso., Sugar Creek, M. F. 
Northern Ind, Asso., Crown Point, Freeman E. 


Morgan 
ILLINOIS, $413.70. 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and ©. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Se 


Sees 

Bloomfield Asso , Bethel, ch. 

Bloomivgton Asso., Normal, Mrs. Jane W. Bar- 
ker, to sup. nat. pr. Gowahati, Assam, 

Chicago Asso., Chicago, 2d ch., of wh. 5 is fr. J. A. 
Shaffer, int. on note for Tel. Theo. Sem., 5 ea. fr. 
Caleb and C. H. Webster, and 1 fr. Mrs. McCor- 
mick and Freddie Ludlow 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, lst ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 
Rev. G. J. Jonunson, int. on note for Tel. Theo. 
Sem., 31 30 fr. 8S. 8., to be expended in care of 
Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Burmab, 36.30; Up- 
per Alton, Shurtleff College, Stu. Miss. Soc. 2.75 ; 

Fox River Asso., Aurora, Union ch. 40; Blue Isl- 
and, W. B. Brayton 10; Evanston, ch. 1; Sand- 
wich, ch. 15; 

Olney Asso., Olney, ch. 

Ottawa Asso., Ottawa, ch., 8.8., tow. sup. Garo pr. 
care Rev. T. J. Keith, Gowahati, Assam, 

Peoria As:o., Galva, ch. 5; Lacon, ch. 5.05; Ne- 
ponset, ch. 2; Young America, ch. 11.35; 

Rock Island Asso., Cordova, ch., of wh. 21.78 is 
fr. 


. 8. 8. 

Salem Asso., Bushnell, ch. 10.60; Carthage, ch. of 
wh. 6.69 is fr. 8. 8. 17.30; Fall Creek, ch. 24.65; 
Plymouth, ch. 11; 

So. Dist. Asso., Pleasant Ridge, ch. 

Springfield Asso., Diamond Grove, ch. 


Donations. [June, 
ow IOWA, $104.70. 
75 00 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 


10 
35 00 


901 68 


Re 


Ba 


S 
S$ S SRS ES EKEB S 


_ 


100 00 


Burlington Asso., Spring Creek, ch., tow. sup. of 
pupil in Rev. J. E. Clough’s Sch., Ongole, India, 

Cent. Iowa Asso., East Des Moines, ch. 1; Elm 
Groye, ch. 6; Norwalk, ch. ¥; 

Davenport Asso., Zion, ch. 

Fox River Asso., Bloomfield, ch. 18.50; Chequest, 
Union ch. 4.85 ; Floris, ch. 3.80; North Union, 
ch. 5; West Grove, ch. 12.50; 

Linn Asso., Cedar Rapids, ch. 

Oskaloosa Asso., Ottumwa, Rev. W. L. Brown, int. 
on note for Tel. Theo. Sem. 6; Pella, ch. 4.05; 


MICHIGAN, $185.25. 
Smyrna, N. G. Chase 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 
Jackson Asso., Grass Lake, ch. 


MINNESOTA, $120.35. 


Geneva, Danish ch., L. P. Lawson tr. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Minn. Asso., St. Paul, Ist ch. 

So. Minn. Asso., Rochester, Mrs. R. 8. Telford and 
Delia B. Dowd .50 ea. 


WISCONSIN, $44.72. 

Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood and ©. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 
Dane Asso., Lodi, ch., §. 8. 

Dodge Asso., New Lisbon, ch. 

Janesville Asso., Monticello, Prairie, ch. 19.50; 
Union, ch., Mrs. A. B. Kenyon, tow. sup. Narse- 
mah nat. pr. care of Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, In- 


dia, 1; 
Lake Shore Asso., Gibbsville, ch. 


KANSAS, $7.70. 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 
Kansas River Asso., Lawrence, ch. 


MISSOURI, $138.98. 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman 
Dist. Secs 


Macon, ch., in part 30.88; col’d ch., 8S. 8., 2.10; 
St. Louis, 2dch , Mrs. Knowles 6; Mrs. Ward 
6; Western German Bap. Conf., of wh. 60 is to 
be appro. to the German Miss. in ea. Prussia 
and Poland, 100; 


CALIFORNIA, #26150. 

San Francisco, Mr. Sather, tow. sup. of nat. pr. 
care Rev. Wm George, Henthada, Burmah, per 
Rev. A. R. R. Crawley, 100 in gold 117.60 ; Stock- 
ton, Ist ch., for do. per do. 75.50 in gold 88.70; 


1873. 


o SE wh 
& eR ss 


170 00 


15 3 


26 00 


93 35 
100 


7 70 


San Jose, ch., for do. per do. 42.80 in gold 60.30; 256 £0 
Bishop Creek, ch. 5 00 
OREGON, #1.00. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Portland, Miss L. Albertine Mitchell 100 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $15.00. 
Skokomish, a friend 10; Olympia, ch. 5 ; 15 00 
CANADA, $473.00. 

Can. Bap. Convention, T. 8. Shenston tr. of wh. 
100 is fr. a friend. per Rev. John Bates, to be ex- 
pended in care of Messrs. McLaurin and Timpany, 
and 30 fr. Tiverton, S.S., care Rev. John Mc- 
Laurin, Ramapatam, India, 400 in gold 473 00 
$5,514 57 
LEGACIES. 
Windsor, Vt., J. P. Skinner, per P. C. Skin- 
ner tr. 14 10 
Manlius, N. Y., Jesse Smith 87 50 
Orland, Ind , Mrs. Sarah J. Sloss, to be ex- 
pended in Karen Miss., Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, per Rev. Thomas Allen 125 00—226 60 
$5,741 17 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, to May 1, 


$5,741 17 


8 70 
| 49 00 
50 00 
467 
11 0) 
20 5) 
8 65 
100 
22 00 
39 05 
66 00 
29 25 
25 00 
23 40 
27 45 
63 55 
7 00 
1000 


